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ABSTRACT 

Appendices to the 1972-1974 report for the 
Intercultural Social Studies Project for Secondary Schools are 
presented. They are part of a report describing the major activities 
and accomplishments of the project which maintained a culture studies 
network of teachers in which materials designed by project staff were 
field tested. The appendices contain representative examples of 
project fieldtest materials, project newsletters, lists of fieldtest 
participants, representative examples of participant and evaluator 
responses, a project participant form, and lists of project policy 
committee and advisory committee members, project evaluators, and of 
the project staff. SO 007 983 is the final report and also contains 
Appendix A, a pedagogical framework for global cultural studies. 
(Author/KSH) 
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American Universities Field Staff 

3 Lebanon St.. Hanover. HH 03755 

Telephone :{603»643 ?»o 
Coble Add'vss au' S'Af f. Honovef 

A NmVSIJiTTER FOR INTliRCULTURAL SOCIAL STUDIES THACHliRS 
VOLUME I, NUMBER 1, JANUARY 1973 



Dear Picld Test Teacher: 

Thank you for cooperating with our efforts to develop secondary 
social studies i:intcrlals for intercul turnl studies. You are one 
of a hundred teachers working with the ICSSP. Each will receive 
the follov.ing: 

1. An introductory packet of iiiatcrials relating to the 
AUi'S organization. 

2. A continuing subscription to Fiel dst aff R eports. These 
have blue covers and are distributeir at tlie rate of 
sixty titles each year. You'll receive about five ench 
month and we hope many of them will interest you. Please 
feel free to share these Reports with collcogues and 
use them when you can as resources in the preparation 

of your own lessons. And by all means, share thorn with 
any students who have interest in the topics and can 
handle the reading level. 

3. Ten copies of "Witchcraft and Sorcery in Tanzania," a 
Pieldsta f f Pers pe ctive by Norman N. Miller. We hope 
many stu"d"cnts will read this booklet and that you 

and they wi:i advise us on the Interest and usefulness 
of its t_opjx, style , f ormat , and readin g diff i culty . 
Enclose'd "is an evafuation form for your respojusc and 
a return envelope for your use. 

4. "La Parada: Lima's Market" Parts I, II, and III will 
follow in about a week. 

5. "Suggestions for Studying Cultures" will be sent next. 
It is the beginning of an effort to develop a guide for 
teachers. At that tiir.2 wc will forward five copies of 
each of tlio foUowing Fieldsta ff Pers p cc fives : "Half 

' Emptv cr HaT f !'ull," "Ci ly "l73"glit ? , " 'CVh!i:;dou ' 5 WorUI," 




lfn.Ji-.Kia U< .vfi"'v • un.v».'r!,:*yo?»:i:jfr/.jj lo<..'^iar.o Sij!e uri'vcviy • Mcfi:;ja" SUie- UOivCf-'fy • Tu<Jf.«-' Uf^iv.-fii:,' U'l .<-•> :y of vviiCOfMn 
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"Change on the Altlplano," "The Blacks of Choco," •'Life 
in a Callcjon," "India's Bovine Burden," and "Mifacles 
with New Rice Technology." The suggestions will offer 
scleral alternatives for using Perspectives in the class- 
room. 

6. Meanwhile we will be developing for your use, in Feb- 
ruary and possibly earlv March, a unit tentatively 
called, "MAN AT AQ KUPRUK." It will focus on life in 
and near the village of Aq Kupruk in Afghanistan just 
south of the border of the U.S.S.Ri Numerous readings 
will be provided. 

7. In late March or April we should be able to send ma- 
terials relating to the question: "SOUTllHAST ASIA: Af.IID 
DIVERSITY IS UNITY POSSIBLE?" 

8. "HUMAN BHUAVIOR: HUMAN CULTUKH: LOOKING AT OURSELVES" 
may not get dune this spring. It is at the planning 
stage and your input can bo helpful. We'd like it to 
be the "kickoff" unit for next fall. If we "get it 
together" sucli a unit could bo distributed in May or 
earl y Jun:?. Its questions are: Who are we? How do we 
FcHa vc? and Arc we \s- hnt we want to b e? Should such a 
unitnJe, developed"? Our view is that 'a brief analysis 
of one's own American cultures would be a good start- 
ing point to follow with Perspectives of other cul- 
tures. Write your views.... 

9. We hope many of you will be able to use the ten Pield- 
staff Per spective booklets on "POPULATION AND SOCIETIES." 
Perhaps the best way is to have you r equest the series. 
We can deliver the materials any time after February 
first so let us know if and when you wish to test these 
materials. Since thisTs a second test for most of these 
booklets, it is not essential that all of you use them. 
It's up to you. Let us know your interests. 

10. Two lists of American Universities Field Staff publica- 
tions are being sent for your review. They covci the years 
1968-1970 and 1971-1972. Since it is our intention to 
adapt 1-i eldstaf f Reports for secondary school students, 
you cairi>e of help by reviewing those lists and suggesting 
which titles would bo more interesting and acceptable 
for your students. 

Also, we hope that some field test teachers, perhaps 
even students, will adapt some Reports and permit us to 
share such revisions with others in the ICSSP network. 
While the staff is rcsponsibic for writing and rewriting, 
we nevertheless realise that you and others are ^--United 
professionals who may want to assist in doing soi.. ^f the 
materials development. 
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A review of AUFS publication lists may reveal reports 
which you will want to obtain, either for direct use 
or your own revision. Your request for these "back 
issues" will be honored within budgetary limitations. 
We cannot send everything to everyone but we will be 
able to fill almost any specific request. 

11. As the blue-covered Fi cldstaff Rep orts are issued this 
winter and spring, certain ones willlTe selected and 
rewritten at several levels of difficulty (hopefully, 
fifth through twelfth grade reading levels). These 
editions will be provided for your use in classroom 
situations and will enable us to provide current events 
material at the same time as comprchenr ive units are 
being developed. Thus, ICSSP curriculum study materials 
will be coming to you in several formats. 

^' !■ i<-^ 1 ds taf f Reports (for teachers and advanced 

students) 

1-3 e lds taf f Pors pect Ives (for students) 

1. Single reports (current events and units) 

2. Sets of reports (teaching- leai'ning units) 

C. Pedagogical framework -- (items for teachers) 

D. Evaluation forms (for teachers and students) 

E. ICSSP newsletters -- (for teachers) 

F. Miscellaneous materials (some AUFS and other 

sources for whomever has 
interest) 

12. Among the other things we would like to send are spe- 
cial issues of journals and perhaps even samples of 
books. If we can send at no charge items believed to 
be of interer-, may we? None of the ICSSP materials 
has any cost attached. We do not charge you. We do not 
charge your district. Let us have tl'c following agree- 
ment: We will send wliat is available of what seems good 
and appropriate unless you advise us otherwise. We will 
not give your nanc ancT adcTre'ss indiscriiainatcfy . We will 
work to bring you materials of probable interest. Say 

MO if you like. Otherwise, your YF.S is assumed and as 
yo"ur colleagues, we will forward whatever we come across 
if it appears to be in your interest area. 



Siiaring is a major part of the ICSSP. You will receive a rof^tcr 
of all^tho tcacliers involved in the project and it w? 11 incJude 
school and home addresses and telephone numbers. Hopciully, many 
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will be able to get acquainted and perhaps share items and non- 
project materials such as curriculum guides and personal - 
professional letters. Whenever possible, we v;ill arrange for 
you to meet nearby colleagues. If openings arise for overseas 
travel, summer study programs, and workshops, we will send 
announcements to you as quickly as possible. Professional de - 
velopment is an implicit goal of the ICSS P. 7 

Feel free to share ICSSP materials and ideas .vith colleagues in 
your school and district. If a set of materials can be more 
appropriately used in a collcaRue's classroom than your own, 
please make the approp^-iate arrangements and, if possible, have 
that teacher prepare the evaluation forms with your assistance. 
Such fJoxibility will insure the maximum use and provi-.lo a 
convenient procedure for dealing witli materials. Feel free also 
to share those materials which are extensively used in your class 
room. Whenever several teachers use materials, some record of 
the results would be helpful to us. 

Several return envelopes have been enclosed. Use them whenever 
you have a question or a suggestion. 

There's so much to do tha : this newsletter has to end. There will 
be others, hov;cver, and you now have a little better view of 
where we arc headed. Future newsletters can include your own 
ideas and questions. Please be encouraged to contribute and 
thereby help the JCSSP develop into an int eracting network of 
professional educators committed to interciiltural studies. 

Cordially, 



THE AUPS INTEUCULTURAL SOCIAL 
STUDIES PROJECT STAFF 

JO/et 
Enc. 
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Greetings : 

Thorc is so much to say and so little time.... 

SUMMtiU 1073 OPPORTUXITIHS: DcadUnc is March 1 5 , 1973 for 
applications - Internat ional Il ducational and Cultui\n3 l:.\-than f,c 
Seminars. . . - j, 



THAC nrn S : Siu.iPior :i073 Sei-iinnr in India for teachers of World 
of Asian li is lory: R v.\;oks, July and Auj'.iKit, soc- 
ondar)- scho--.).! icichcr; sur\'try liuLiai^ tuilUirc ruv.' 
then cx]ioricncc it. I'ive weeks of intensive study, 
two weeks of related field trips within India, 
two- day conference in Rornbay. Preference to those 
witliout previous experience in Asia and t'.iosc with 
masters de}>rces , Provides costs of instruction, 
travel, and modest livinf; allowance. Selected par- 
ticipants will n.Q.esl^ * U.S. $500 for private travel, 
recreation, and miscellaneous expenses. Direct air 
mail special delivery letters of application to: 
Teaciier li)7" Seminar -jn India, Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, Office of I-ducatlon, U.S. Depart- 
ment of H.E.W., Wafhinoton, D.C. 20202. Hnclose a 
stamped sel f -addressed envelope. Deadline is March 15 
and applications must be forwarded to the grantee 
institr.tion sponsoring the seminar. No forms avail- 
able. Make your letter an appro])riate substi'tute. 
Provide full addresses and school and hom^^ tclcphoi e 
numbers . 



SUPHRVISORS AND CURRICULUM DIRl-CTORS. Fall 1973 Seminar in 

India: 8 weeks, October and November, se-ondary or 
olcjnentary supervisors of history or social studies. 
Six weeks of formal study (art"- , geography, history, 
social and econoi:.ic life of India) and twc weeks of 
relatod fieid trips (liomhay, Calcutta, Madras). 
Piefei-oncc to tliose with masters degrees, jhrec years 
of c: v]u;)- i oiiL'c , ar.d an arc ui'der fifty. Pro'/idori costs 
of instruction, travel and i:iodest living allowance. 



Selected participants will need - U.S. $300 for 
private travel, recreation, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. Direct air mail special delivery letters 
of application to: Supervisors 1973 Seminar in India, 
Institute of International Studies, Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of H.B.W., Washington, D.G. 
20202. Unclose a stamped self - addressed envelope. 
Deadline is March 15 , and applications must be for- 
warded to the gralitdc institution sponsoring the 
seminar. No forms available. Make your letter an 
appropriate substitute. Provide full address and 
school and home telephone numbers. 

THACill-US l-ROM "ABROAD AVAILABLE FOR TEACHING POSITIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 19 73-19 74. One year with renewal option for 
another yeor. Aged 25-50 , good command of Englisli 
selected by their nation's binntiona] educational 
cor.irnss i 01! , secondary and elcr^cntary, all subject 
fields (ph)'sj.cnl education anc music to science, 
math and social stucUu.s); No i.iiniicd I :itc dcadijnr?. 
V/ritc: TcrT.lj.-r Fixclmn.uc I-'ccticn , Institute of Intor- 
r»ational Studies, ulfice of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of H.E.lv'., Washington, D.C. 2020 2. 



POREJGN CURRICULUM CONSULTANTS. Eight to ten months. For large 
school systems, state education departments, small 
coljcjics , groups of collet^cs. "To help plan and 
develop ^aerican curriculums in foreign language 
and area stu dies . " No immediate deadline. Write: 
Division of'Toreign Studies, Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, Office of Education, U.S. De- 
partment of lI.E.W., Washington, D.C. 20 20 2. 



There r.iay , in addition, be summer teaclier seminars in other 
countries wlicre PL 480 moneys arc available. These could in- 
clude the Arab Republic of Egypt, Pakistan, Poland, Tunisia, 
rnd Yuf'.or. lavia. Applicants for seminars which may possibly be 
held in these places would follow the same procedures as in 
apply inj: for the India seminars. Sond letter application to 
the Institute for International Studies. 



By tlie way, the President and Congress are seeking counsel on 
the future of federally sj^onsorcd international educational 
prov^'ar'.;-. . In one version of the 19 73 and 1974 federal budgets 
all such pro.uTims in HEW-USOE are dcletr'd. One view is that 
they sltfiiiiu h'.: 'vitiiin the new, :ii yot unfunJ-'.-d National In- 
stitute for i:ducation (NIL). Another view is directed toward 
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cxpansion and other advice ranges from "shrink" to "abolish." 
For furtJicr information on the subject one would have to 
obtain it from tlic President, Senators, Congressmen, and 
from the Institute for International Studios which is re- 
sponsible for administering such programs as directed by law 
(Mutual I'.duc^tional and Cultural lixchnngc Act of 1901; Ful- 
bright-llays Act). Of interest is HeaHji^i^jiJiefoilo 
"OL; Vh-ASO liliAlUKGS," Iloarnigs Beiorc n S ul^c oiiini f 1 1 o n 7Cp'p r o - 
jvr i a t i on s ,__Ho}is e _of RoJ^rTs o n ta t j_\'£s", Nrii'oty" Kecoiul ^:oMJ;<;^j^A» 
S e . '^'n"d S e s sj onrj'art; 2 ^ ~o"f TTce"' o 1. iftiu c]rti o n Sped a 3 J nsti- 
tutTons r*U . S . (r;p . 0 . , "'v;as]ii"ngTon , 1 97'2 . "Any congrcs sman Ciui 
pro vide a copy. 

There could be more information in tliis News lot tor but it is 
iiiiportai't not to doliiy. Sorry not to be able to tcU you the 
Seminar ',\ r.-iu \ \ ji i i 1 ut i ojis . The/ are just not avn > 3 ab 3 c . 
(in a coi.iputer . . . . ) In previous ycari' , liO'.-;evcr , the Jjidia 
so-.ainars liare b-jcn ac'i;! lu i .'Uercu by V\o 1 jitcrna L lonn 1 Stu.Ijer, 
D.'.visio!; of l lu) Ncv; Yor'; S; ;'tc D.M.Kirt I of i-duc' t i oji . Vvi - 
haps yen v;i.3 1 waiit lu send a duplicate of any letter 
cation c/o Dr. i\ormi:n Abramowitz, The State Hducation De- 
partment, 99 Washington Avenue, Albany, New York 12210. 

More about the project in March! llxpect "MAN AT AQ KUPRUK" 
in early Marcli. 
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" 'Sister Cities' Frogmm Boon • 
To Tiie InteiTiatiGsally-Miriidecil 

World problem? i:M!;illy ftro; ali:io>t fluO^CiVi worth of mciii- 



tackleil only on a rovonin^'-!;tal ral ;';in;*lii-.s and $ix iron limss 
level, but the SiMiT CiliL-s u, ManrnHin, 
rronram offers ♦iic aver-^r^-' After World War II, Si?aMlo, 



violation of the law, refuf^os to 
open its food warohoure to 
thc.^c siarvir.2; woir.en, children 
^nd unoniploycd nic»! " 



citm-n h-s own sr-.-cial \u'r:> Wn.Mu, frnl relief sunplic^ to its' Si.ner cities also celebrate 
shop in ni'ornutioiii.l nl'iiii^n::. \^\<Wr KoIk', .lapan. Lnsilc^ch other's Independcnco 
Uncar t-e pro in, i;ny: v.n.t-T, Knhe rctunurJ the favoi'i d.t>r, {.\C'h;uiac pals 
iM.'Knca Ciiy cm nfii:i:»te uii:r . hy rrirdi:-;.; HAcral ton^ of dec I hi;iine?5inL-n, dentists, jour, 
a city aiuvu'd hnv:r.;« tvi h . . r>:-;.tl!r, many of whosi;| n;'»!sts, Ci./ir.ocrs and tourists. 



'i its wi'.h America cities 
h;ne Ksn established by 
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similar clMiiJcterislics as si-'r.;e:ti;.i!)s were facjn^ h an tijiU'S 

ocorioiiiic tr.Mts, ii.v;:\':-i)y. l^■c:•l!^e of prehi:i."vd uiu:^v ... 

The ritii'S then cst."V*!i..h cri-cr.- : plin-unt. Jn Docemb-r, W7l,' i„iin'.:ipa!:lie5 cn all eoniincnts'. 
tiunal, cuUuial, ti'cii'iieal and:S.Mi. Warren Mr.;:nuM)n, I)-: Nii^c.y Japarc:iC5 and M Mcxi- 
othvr e X c h a n 1^ e pp* 'ran- .: W.i.sh., t'.»!d h s coi:ea:.:ues: i can cilie.s have Amriicaii 
Ahoul Mo Amt-rican fili^'s "I have .^rr\td in tiio UalU d : siytcrs 

b;eomc! fifiiii.-.l^a uiih oOO- .S*.:;te*. S natc for over 25 >e,vsj There also is rrow;; ^: interoM 
fiMer dP.;. i:i n nr.Kti::. laiUi in .'^11 of W\?\ ti^.e I havo in Africa ar.d I'lasteru Kurop?, 

S!<^t''r "i: tJM';''':: fn-Vi-j" U\\ .-v.iCed l\v nu' C;it''»;«; s:!:d. .S.-rt!''^ rce'-tiMv 

c!on> j:t:.cu::.l o. j V-- -:,.!/^ . -^u to "./. I . :;i;:t^d \^\'^^ T;-::,;'i't in tho 

vi?e p;'.:.:.;::' t^i tho l:v:5y i;i tlf vorl^, : N.V., hn^ :.ec.-^ted ; £i5ter iu 

Aff:ii:;iif^M /.^ri-.^icn v;.;i : i'l l •'1 i,: ^cn. ; Civcow, l'o:.i*i;!. 

ha.N Vv*.':v':;i:,li:i *" i • J*. ) cf- 

: ■. f!- s'-..- ^ ' : • .::e. V.'. . "m- I --' : i-V 
e.-.viu: .>.'.«:.! • ...:>■ \%'. :l !:■: iiKjV.i riaiiijli'/a by iiuicy 
the sUipiii;! iriant" or iutenia-l 
tional ur-!f:-<taii:!:n;r. 

I addiiloa to helnin.^ lh(» 
•*U.S. cn:r.!nuni?y or'wwx It*:!!" 
to anoiher cui!:n-t\" (IWaw.^ 
said, t^e "r.onerc-l co;nij)«i!ii:y . 
p-.rlici: .^!wi:r* in t^.c pN>::r; :n" 
M pn/*t)yr:s local V'>\M a? vvlM 
Vhf pri''U*arn in Air*, rica ^;ot- 
its "real thrMsf 
Pcoplv'-to I'eopk- niovenjent nf 
Iho Kijihl. ».vcr yeais, Giltins 
said. ?lli*, .m^h ^kwwo tl.S.. 
foriliui iiilan tics arc over 20 
years old. 

'*T!k- concept of .tiller cities 
is <j;n'.e old..,/* he added. 
'•dalin."T hack to aneivnt KoDian 
limeo.'' 

Kduc'ilinTial exchange \% 
probably t!»'"' bir?tr-<t p;irl of t!:^ 
pror'ra.n. hp s.iid. \,;lh oolh 
j'ucI.vU and tericr.: r eNeiia:v;'r\. 
York, Pa», aM'l A^lrs, l-'rariec. 
for in.Mar.ro, f.v^nianf^e Jan- 
gija:!o t-..eht»rs. 

Oil)' ci ie^ eveha^o bi:jh 
v^.io! 5!nd-n:v Tc<:.:^^:::a IVrk, 
Md., an.I J'.q'iie, li-azil, hive 
had S'-ieii Tin e\' i:ar.t ? since 
ICr.i, ;;.-cord::r.C to I r-.-Ia /Cr. !:. 
n inci:il-*r of liu- b.vird of of 
Tabori Park's ii.Ur ciiy com 
mit!ct». 

"Kvery (nra/ili'.n) st::drn* 
that cr-me hf**o v.'-ulfi n)l 
(othf^rv.i.^O have ro»>> rny 
ftuMivr t^ian lih* «r**'»^l/* r.l.r 
? (V :y • 

i r:»-!.i..*'. I fi '^m coihj^'«* dov. n 
there/' 

Si.-ter oitie.s a!v» help each 
oth<T n t rnrs ;a n<id. 

K::ile':!i, n.?., or"r:^:7fd dirar- 
ter reii.f .-nd •.ii: '*:-'n . id 

^.''.ir^r i'^ si 'er < : y, : i, 
O N:e. I. l^'.-'^^-i by .'*n 

tart? '!■.' '.e in D.w .-nb/T. 

Hia:i.«S al .o iu li^d to 
Manar.ai's aid litc in 1071 to 
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How time flics .... 



MAN AT AQ KUPIUIK^ A Tov/n In, NWtbern Af?;banlstan is prinlerl, boxed, 
and bcinji" nuiikd. On reccivlni; the parcel, clicck tlic; many ilcms enclosed 
against the inventory which will be the top sheet in the flip lop box. 

Devcliipnicnl of siriuilations and ilhuUr.'itcd malcriul;:; abr.orbcr £;taf." lime. 
We d(!pcnd on I'ield U-a-i tc:n-hers to inuovnU? and ad'ipi MAAK to your 
elnssror>m unci lo your Ktr.dont'-.. The _M•^AK lc:-'.C'lii));!;-bni''nin;'; prK-Uc-l 
contain^ all .'-.o'/iS of P;m'. );;"_^-.' i'cr a varic!.;.' oi' j'fadliii.'; h'^v.-l'^ pad 
in(cresi hvci.',. Tha f-aali" av/aiLs yuur judi^-eraent. ri-ankly, we can hardly 
wait for your evaluations. 

Hecommciidod for ut;e with MAAKtATlNA are the Central Asian filnis of 
Julicn Bryan. Those are bcinr; used this Spring in workshops. (By tlie 
way, v>'lll we sec you at thu Sv'.)Ulh Kast Beyional Katlonvil Council for the 
Social Studies Annual Meeting in Duihaw, N. C. , April 5-7, lOV'i? We'll 
be using Julicn Biyan films in demonstrations there. About that meetinj;-, 
more later .) Back to films for MAAK. 

AUFS DOCUiMKNTABY FILM PBOJFCT Director Norman Miller reports that 
ICnv.n color-sound fihns from Aq Kupruk will be available later ouring 1973. 
Working froni twenty-four hours of raw footage filmed under the supervision 
of AUFS Associates Louis Dupree and Miller, the DFB has several story- 
boards now being edited in London film studios. When these films are 
available, ICSSP field test teachers will be among the first to know. For 
now, use the MAAK mnteriols. If they are good, consider enriching tliem 
with Julien I'^ryan films and preparing the way with budget directors for future 
orders of DFP films from Aq Kupruk. 

The following lOmm films are available for purchase through Juhen Bryan 
and the International Film Foundation, 475 Fifth Avenue, Suite tlG, New 
Vork City 30017 (222) 085-4998. 



MOUN'J'AIN IMCOl^LKS OF CKNTHAL ASIA SKiUMS 
(Fourteen ininiR lncllvUluall> or a. Sot Price of $1G55.00) 
[All Color Films Kxccpl (Tajik)] 



Title 




Iicnpth^ 


Price 


Baking Oven Brciid (Tajil;) 


11 


minutes 


S120. 00 


Baking Unloavoncil Broud (Pushtu) 


10 


minutes 


150. 00 


Boys' Camc's (PuslUu) 


5 




70. 00 


Building a Bridge (Tajik) 


10 


in i nut OS 


120. 00 


Bu/.Uas}il (Afghan 'J'ribcs) 


8 


minutes 


140.00 


Casting Iron Plow Shares (Tajik) 


11 


minutes 


110.00 


Grinding Whect (Tajik) 


7 


minutes 


90.00 


A^nkiuj; uiiinx)\vde}' (Ttijik) 


10 


minutes 


115. 00 


Making Felt Ku<^.s (Pushtu) 


9 


minutes 


135. 00 


Men'.'j DjJic'c (I'ushtu) 


11 


minutes 


140. 00 


Poltery ^r-hin., (T:ijik) 


V6 


minutes 


mo. 00 


S'jOaririJ Y:iKs ('i-jilO 




minutes 


100. 00 


Thresh ini.^ Wheat (Tajik) 


9 


minutes 


100. 00 


V.'eavirv; t'loih (PiL-jhui) 


9 


minutr-s 


i;!r>. 00 



AlAAK r.cts como in a box, Orlv enough sets for field test teachers (100) 
and evaluators (15) arc being shipped, A fmv partiJil sets remain in the 
o?fico. On the b.n^iis of Spring evaluations the jNIAAK pnolu-t will be revivSed 
and then murkctcd this Summer for Fall dellvei-ics. The tentative cost will 
bo ju^t mule)' fifty dollars and the sot will eontriin booklets, eolor prints, 
slides, map^:, photograpliic murals, post(?rs, siimiiations and a ras:'>otto 
reeordinp. Field tc^^t £;els do not contain rceordi)igs or artifacts such as 
praja^r beads, \Vhi:t is your counsel? 



NOW, back to the Spring workshops. The full stn.if of three will be in Durl^am, 
Norl]\ Carolina, at the Downtowner Motor Inn, for a presentation! *'lntercultural 
Social Studies,'' Friday, April G, 1973, 3t30 - 5:00 p.m. Don't know the room 
assignment. Maybe not In the DMI but nearby. For information on the SE 
ReRional NCSS meeling (April 5-7) contact: Mary Vann Wilkins, Di\Msion of 
Social Studies Kducat^on, Departnient of in^hlic Instruction, State of North 
Carolina, Haleigli If you ca*? join U:, there wo can meet you and you can 

meet Jim Oswald, Manon Spitzer, and Billy Thames. 

The day before Jim Oswald is in Boston demonstrating ♦'EAIViIiSIlIPt THK 
K)UR-f)JAiKXS{OKAL GKOGUAPHY OF TlIK 0\K A>n) ONLY SPAc'K:^UIIP 
KAKTH (Fourlli Annual Northeast RogMonal Social Studies Conferenee, 
April -1-7, 107:5, n.ntler-IIilion li >tcl, IViston, Maj;.sachusctt-S). The 
'M::AH PJISIIIP'* prc:sentation is 0-12 a, m, Thursday, April 5, 1973, in Parlors 
D and K. It is ''Clinic G''. Jim will be in the SIIII the night before to meet 
with all who are into rented in the ICSSP, 



Tentatively, a workshop is scheduled for late April in Memphis and possibly 
another place farther southeast. U you want staff to visit or conduct a 
workshop in April In the southeast, contact Dllly Thames, AUFS-ICSSP, Box 
29(J2, University, Alabama 3G18G. He's setting up the Itinerary. 

Charles Rivera and other University of Denver, International Studies folk will 
be demoustratini;- MAAK at the Soulli West Re{.»;lonal NCSS Meeting scheduled 
for April lU-21, 1U73, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, OkliUioma. 

O n \Vo i'kr.ho])s; \Vc can't go everywhere though we wish it were possible. 
The stiilfis ;ks happy to meca witli one as with liundreds. The budget 
severely limits tvavel. So... stal'f go first where they are invited. We some 
times ride the bus and su])way and will sleep on eouclies. But even those 
budijet slrclehcrs fail to create more time. Begin tliinUing about next ycai\ 

... Siin Francisco ... NCSS ... November ... for example. 

IF y..u an: a field test tench .m- who is not im NCSS member,"" yov may be 
surprised v.'hi'.n a copy of S^.^n^nl Kdvurntk)n_ arrives in your mail box. Marc 
Cilk:;;i'ic, '^'C^S r-;i.--.iness M;inn:;er, will be scMwiin;.- r>o?nc eopioy of the 

"Vsi'.i.V" i::.'''.'-' [y^Ky .!:MHin)'y, IDT:)). jr^u-Di^l of C;<::'^^:r.'o':i\: ^■eelined 
our offer. Others will bo pursued. 



KVAl.\TA'J'ir)N: Keep tlioye forms, cards, and letters coming. To those who 
:^vKlcPtTcv;.ihu!te the ICSS1> materials and then forward their comments 
to the staT;',"'^a s poeial th rmks! 'And to all of you, many thanks ! The 
evaluations being provided arc very helpful. 

South Fast Regional ICSSP Coordinator, Billy Thames, Dr. Carrel Anderson, 
and othe)-P of the Univei-sity of Alabama are analyzing evaluative data for 
the ICSSP. 

The following evaluatoi's are also serving by providing analyses and evalua- 
tions of ICSSP products. These evaluators include: 

James M. Becker, Indiana University 

Louis Duprec, AUFS - Oxford University 

William M. F'ering, Jr., University of Illinois 

Dana Kurfman, Prince George's County Puljlie Schools 

Frances Link, Curriculum Development Associates 

Robert C. Johnson, University of Denver 

Roger Johnson, College of Kducation, Tampa 

Richard F. Newlon, Temple University 

Anth.ony J. rc-lrillo, .lef;orr.on Counly Pul.)llc Seliool- 

Peter Scha. f, Harvaixl, Human Development Center 

Charles Thon pson, Harvard, Human Development Center 

Don T. Tu]^ba, Memphis City Schools 

Jan L. Tucker, Florida International University 



THAVHL this summer to India? Regardless of what Ijappens with the USOE 
International Kducatlonal and Cultural Kxchangc Seminars, a pay-your-own- 
way study tour to India has been arranged by Dr. Norm an Ahramo\vil'/., 
State Kducation Dcpa rt mont, Of) Wnshimcton Avenue. AlbTmy. Now York 32230, 
The cost is $950. You'd need more dollaj-s than that but for details contact 
the organizer. A bargain if tlierc over was one. An investment .... 

SOUTHEAST ASIA! Amidst nivers il y Is Unity Possiljlo ? Kxpcct delivery of 
this teach in<;-]o.'irnin£;- packet not less than a montJi after the arrivnl of MAAK . 
Whoreaii MAAK is based on the work of AUFS Assoc iutc Louis Dun roe, scholar- 
observer in Al'i-hanistiin, SKA: ADII^P will be based on the work of (wo AUFS 
Associates: Willard Ilanna who went to China as a teacher in in.S2 and Albert 
Ravei^holt, who also v.'cnt to Asia before World War Two. ]3oth have written 
cxtenj;ivcly. 

Once agnin, it is a pleasure to be alilc to bring the perceptions of scl\ohirs 
to the c1as»ruo-.n throui;h Fieldr.taff Perspectives. Look forward to SOUTH 
FAST ASIA .... 

Till-: ItT.Sf 3-'icld TcrM Toachcii* Network participnijts :ii-o limited on the two en- 
clor.pd '-'i;.'..-ts. W illi 'x-'/jcIl,, j^ll^^^ \ho niniu- of l).>n L. AI^l>.j.lt of Duiivur, 
Colorado. The nalui'e of Don's assi{;nincnt prevents his participation. Add the 
fo]lov.-in;.v six names .'ind ;iddros3es to the list. And welcome to all. 



Ncv/ Yo rk^ 

Char] OS D. l^allon 
Frederick Doup^lass JIIS 
940 Fei'nwood I'ark 
Hochester, New York 14GO0 

Barbara Francis 
Secondnrj' School 
1C4 Alexander Street 
Rochesterj New York 14607 

Sidney Royden 
South Sliore High School 
G5G5 J'latlands Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11236 



Florida 

Mrs. Rose Marie Coo 

Miami Noi-land Senior Hiyli School 

1050 NW 195 Street 

Miami, Florida 331G9 

Maryl and 

Ben F. Collins 
Secondary School 
Plscataway Road 
Clinton, Maryland 20735 

West Vir,^inia 

Allan I.aRuc 
Piedmont High School 
2nd Street 

Piedmont, West Virginia 3f)750 



RKCORDINGS "dccHcalcd to the preservation and communication of Man's 
cultures" have been available since 1947 Ihrough Moses Ash»s Folkways 
Records, 701 Seventh Avenue, New York City 1003C (212) 58C-72G0. Their 
catalog can be invaluable foi- the "culture studies" teacher. Also a supplier 
of recordings is the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 20202. Wlille 
you are writing, ask for the LOG lists of historical-cultural recordings, 
photographic prints, and historic movie footage. 



I.001UNG for a way to encourage students? Here'is an opportunity for ICSSP 
studnnts and olliers. Cas}i and study travel awards are given annunlly to 
secondary scliool students by Scholastic Creative Writing Awards, 50 West 
4'ith Street, New York City 1003G. Tlie 307.S deadline has passed but 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, and drama can be submitted for consideration 
February 1974. 



Thank^i for n:;din5\. Kindest rrgaj'df.. 




James M. Oswald 
Intercultural Studies Project 
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Grcctinij.s: ^ 

To all Inlcrcuitural Social Studies Project Field Test Teachors 
and students. 

Hope alFs well. Miiny thanks for evaluations of the secondary 
school culture study maturinls developed by AUFS. We've loved 
v3ve)-y minulo, Fvery word? 

Knclo::sC'l is tin? n\Mlu/ion form to as.sist you in reporting on 

return ciivoiupo l.s ;;l.>o cnelosed. Hope you found AlAAKiA'J'INA 
Interesting, readnblc, and comprehend Ible. 

On tlju way is SQUl'II FAST. ASIA; Amidst Diversity Ip Unity 
Pos .siiiloy W'.i'll an evaluutiiMi lorni similar to tlie ono on- 
closed. " ^AjAJJJJJj^ has talicn awhile. But v/e tldnk you'll 
agree the time lias been spent on worthwhile material. 

SKAtA DIT'P has several "time perspective?;." Some are reprints 
of sig'niricnnt I' i c 1 d •■ t;t t f R e i )o r t s wh 1 ch were written as far l)ack 
as 105:5. Ovhors ai-e adaptations but with the oi'ifinal time per- 
spective preserved. That is, a report v/ritton in 1903 retains 
the 19(^3 viewpoint. It leaves 19C1 events to be discovered. 

And there are simulations, a color print, and slides. Southeast 
Asia is terrifically complex. Let us know how the materials 
are received by students. 

Kindest rejrards. 




. James M. Oswald 
\ bitercuUur;;! Studies Project 



JMO/d 
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Groclin;;:^: 

in on luL- v.iiy, Ii C'.'iiuiins al>oi:l i::tiivit.;Uii] FI !•'. CHS TA !■; V" P Kjl:- 
S^P2-rnvr:S, Cnwic slldo-;, one color print of Mnhiysian wojvon 
vvorkin;.i-, a r.i;ii:uc \v:ill nuip, ib.roc hinuilalion Ci,a)nos, an evalua- 
tion r>rm, and n p'j^:!;».'ti(i reply envelope. Hurrah! Now, if 
rtU'U .•• .•• ;•'•..! •. or - vi;h l-.woy on ".Vv Te ^.t hir!:;-I.c;;! iji!:;; 

P.-,L-I;'.!i, i.;-.-..: ■-•iVuri;; will l\;ivc; 'wj. ii v.-oi-ih\. V.ilo. 

'J'h..' •.>'; i: i:; !'•- .•. !•.«.: u- .•• ;i''»ns I'-ii.-: i.i!Priv.'i* o^* ^jAA'//%'nNA 

I.: 1 . .:.' ', .' ■ .• '. '. i ' i'^ •);■•;,- .s i.'i Ai:j,r.,-'i ioj" ^ ■., i- -.-a .\ r 

dclU'i-ry of tho p.>li;-hcd i'iiial products. 

KncJosor: for your r.-viuv/ :v\:\ u;-o nrc dosw-riplive «hf.cl.'i rc-.ariiiiiii- 
the two piicV.cH:;. 'i"hc:. will cost j^lO. 00 I'or ciiisrij-oom sei. ilopo- 
fully, th.; ir.ili::] orJ'..-r:; will he sufficient to cnfO:ir;i..;r: a lari:o 
printir);'- ord-r. 'rhi:', in turn, can ['.cn;.-r;it..' ivavin-^.s \:lu{:h 

can permit inol'-siori af po.<^lors, sound reeoj\linr; eas.sctl.o:^, and 
more pi «...•{ o.-f/.'hk- colcr .•dido.j. (Given a choiee of i^XUk-.a or eolor 
prinH, which would you rcconnncad? Slides.- are tlio inoi-e coi;Lly. 
Arc th'^y of rtiL,idr;£Mr.i value?; 

MOVIi:S: Three finished films of MAN jVr AOJKT^^ be 
avaihible in ti:c fall of 1!j7;i. They ai-e I'omm, souml-c-olor nim.s 
made duriii-; tlie summer and fi'.ll of 1072 by the AUFS film iiroject 
crew. Seriously eoasicier buildiji.^- the MAAKtATINA maierials and 
films into a mini-eourse module or unit in your programs. 

For liiose yluduaJ.^ v/ith low roiKlin^ slalls, the films are ])cautiful. 
Almost three Irairs of the.i^. ... Who knows? Maybe film.-, can 
stimulnte in; '.•rest ia reaciit'^.^! 
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If Si:A;A])IUP mntLM'iais arrive too late for even a quick review 
by'jItudv.'iU.s, yi.Hu- own pi ulL^stional jiifl;;omciJt will novcrlholcss 
bo liolpful. Send the cvalu:iliou foniu at your convcnicnc i durlni; 
the inuhlh of June, 

AtltK-luHl :u(.' two blank labels. If you want ICSSI' lualeiials to be 
sen to anotber ad li'os.s between June IH .-ind Soplendior 1, 1 !'?:>, 
plea.-e .•?eli-anilj-e.^;-. the ia.be Is and i-eiurn thoni in the cneloried 
cnveloi>e. 



nnicnV?'-. ';r.T^::!;SV Ari-'S is now acceptin;.; ordiTS for Sei)teni- 
bei" doTiTJi V oi' iV-'.' Al-i^ll^L-Vn'i-V and .v^.l.'A:AniT:p Tearhin:-;--T>eaj-ninr, 
ra:.-!;' lr-.. Tlt^. e will inr-i;-..'-; Iho iriaterlals you have field tesled, 
vil}) wlau^v.-i i I'l.vo st;(.-ii i,d ci...s..;i.i-.d, i\h-\ ;uidbio:.:d i'.i.'ni.s 

aA5 Wtdl. 

.\.; i':.-'' J I- i-...v l-.o. :^ .'-jv! iv!..- l.. i: o ll 

malcriab-. rcc'-'iv^u durin;.; ilx' 3 ni^- J iicliool ytai*. If ihc rc- 
vijx-fl jna'XTi;ilP or addLtioaal (jUpMtiti'^^; are desired, you afe 
cneouia:,cd to !:.ub:iiit a purchr.FO oi-de)- a'ld nuiy expect prompt 
delivery in ti:r.o for U;:e even in Septcivber. 



Dr\- KU^-i'ry v.--j^r^!'A;CTJTY? We have eho.«on to provide many al- 
io nialiv«7.* in o;> oh *p.^ ratiier Llv.m lari;e nujnbors of n fcv.- items, 
Pu!-ebasers of TI I'v will find an invcniory :m;.l price list peru-.iLlinii 
the ordei l'!:.; of nn.liiide copies of any itc-ni. The prices will be 
rts low as p.o^sii)li.-.. Thus, clas.sroon\ fiuantitie.s of any particular 
reariini; can 1)0 obtained Ijy pacI;eL pureha'a;rs ncNl ycur. This pro- 
cedvii-e :sr(.-r.\;-: to ea:;ure Ll'.at liO ono will be inadequately supplied 
and anyone can h-ivo as nutny of each item as seems be:3t in Uie 
sitnrttion. 

\VIlTTlj;^_A 'V^'J\CMi^]U_J:i_^^:):^: Atta.ched ii^ a one pa.^e form for 

su!"mTiri7n"i<:e;'s' for llw _d iAK'iA;r.L^\J]l"'^^^ 

su;-.^e.stiniTs will be valuable to oihcrs. idea.se share them. 



ERIC 
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AucI consider racordlng; your suggestions on a cassette. Send 
us Uie recording nnd we'll return your tape* The Idea is to 
devclo;.> n refordin;.; ior use in workshops. -o rd student ro- 
niarks t oo. 

Your c'linnve to bo hoard ! 

Orgnni/atii.'ns nnd puljU.shors have responded fnvornbly to our 
requests fur liilormation for your revUrA'. Quite a few items 
are belUij sent in a year end "roimd-up and wind-up" shipment. 

J'd9II-^J/J2I]J;'.^I^.li\''=' 'I'hree VJ) ncUvity sheets liave boon i)re- 
pTaxd Vor JvI^AAi;^^^ Kach eonecrns an imlividual frtc-iii- a 

v:iKio of co-:;-/;:, ri.'lti'.f.-'s v;i!i;'js are '-.ol 

f'wc.v- ; ;ir;'y si. -.H i ly j . itc vvcfl ii\ :r..:-)'.-;-r culiuro. T.or.!; l)<cri 
over v.V'i .••..:'.'! y . v.-.- rc/p ''I'-os to iV.c st:'.i.'f. S.-iioii^d r^ioiv such 
v.or'.i; ••! is }..• |.; .)•, i V.'..' ■' Will y.-iu c}c::\<- siiiiii: !• \voi-!:'.^v.i !s 
fv-- '- L '-i v..-;,v't;ially ^^^-^iw '■ A iori.. v.iil be 

attached Vj the v.orkshiiyts lor your cvahialion. 

Sirna]r\H:-,n^r;Mnjij' ^/^c'.;^, May 107:?, contains a brief article nbuut 
KVzAAfY and'T'ii/j;iiT>l\ anri ^b^f^JiLAJJjsA^. The <;diU>r lias been 
a.slxd lo fivrtd f.u-h I'iold lest tt.-;ichcr a copy of this i'-iUio, It 
also coai'iias nn nrticiu by llobort Lomiclia, an IC.'SSP field te.il 
teacher fro)n Kast Syraruse-Minoa, New York. Bob, a ninth 
grade teacher, has written of a simulation he and col]<.:nn;iie.s do- 
slj':r:cd. "African Slave VsukV is thu simulation. The nrticie is 
titled, "Africiui ViHa<!.v: Di.sijclief, then Raid." Videotppi^.-i and 
copies of t!;e jirlicle u\ay be available thi-ou-h llobort l.oniicka, 
Social Sl-adios Department, East Syr:icuse Public Schools, Fremont 
lload, Kast Syracuse, New Yoi-k i:J057. 

\VOPd\SI!(~)PS can bo scheduled and i>lanned for the 1973-1 074 school 
year. If your school or district or local social studj-^s eouncil is 
inlci'csted, send an incjairy and the staff will respond v.i'Ji dclaiis. 
Piasically, we'd like to offer a series of two day woi-k-<;!m>p3. Those 
condaeti-.d this year seem to have gone over well but have been too 
slioit. 'J"hree }iou!-s or six are not enoui^h tiine. The movies alone 
rcf'iU're s'.>vcv:d h'^or;--. And tlio p:ico of culture studio."", should 
siw-.'lv i'v r-;':-..- I- i- lr n -»^ :-ri! pr..-vuri-d by ti'.-.u\ if :i dr- 
-.1 ■ • • > • '■ ' •." .•■! •■ '11, •.!:■•; ( '••.]] 

pariicii-; ic in v.a orbil oi "two day sinndj, " S'lci; a sclivmc N.culd 
permit the lowosL travel costs and it is these that ai-e the heaviest. 
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Now, where aio we? Rolliuj^j on! 

Thanks lor workhij;- nXonp; with this staff this year. Your coop- 
oralion hns bciMi invaJunblc, Kxpcct Nowslotltfr N'n. G in Jimo 
anrl I 'jrhuiw nn acldilionn' mnillng. The USOK-IIS-ICSSP fiscal 
year ends M.iy yj, AUl-'S will continue to wori; in the 

culture i^luJlo.-i area wiih secondary sehooKs:. The rclationFhip 
this year svcnis to have Ik-cu wliole sonic ;u>d nnittially bercficial. 
Yo- r Viows on how fuluj-e relationships could be equally good 
and even bettor will be of interest. 




Sincerely, 




ERLC 
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Dear Colic ague: 

Your interest ir. the ICSSP is apprccialccl. After a summer of 
reflecting on what we have done, you'll hoar from us a^jain In 
early Sopleinbor. Feme last rninuto matters follow. 

ijQ]t/l!l' ri-^l'^DL-iCId- • ^■MllM'JL.nilt-i'-'il! V rnilv Possible V has l)con 

prinUn! .ind m.-iiU'd to all fiold test. Ifjacher.s, fornuil o valuators, 
and some othcsr It could not bo rent by first clar^K mail, but 
leachors can call ihclr school secretary and h:ivo it forv/avdiKl, 
Ilavin;^ irji;;scd iho oppurlunily to field test befoj'u the s<-lu)ol 
ended, these optlonr, may be attractive: 

1. Use SEA:ADIUP in j'our simimcr school classes. 

2. TaKo SKAtADIirP lo collc{;c witli you this summer 
and share it with ether teachers hitcrested In 
culture studios, 

3. Between gardening, swimming, and other vacation 
activities, review SEA:ADIUP and plan on its early 
use this fall. 

4. Or, forget obout seliool. Go to a mountain lop and 
expect SEA:AI)IUP to be waiting for you when you 
return In August or September. 

Your owl evaluations of the SKA:ADI(;P materials will be very help- 
ful. Without them, it will be difficult to revise them in July and 
August for the scheduled re-printing at the end of August. Enclosed 
with each set is an evaluation form and return envelope. 

And speaking of evaluations, if you haven't sent in a report on 
MAAK:ATINA, please do. The staff are rovising this packet on the 
basis of ftrcdback. 
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KOTl-:: In the SI-IAtADIUl^ packut you will find three "moral-decision 
porspocllvc«" for use with MAAK.tATINA, There's also an evaluation 
form for the three activity sheets. Your evaluation of these items 
is invalu.'iblc. Slioul l v.e do more? Can you prepare similar ones 
for the Sjuihoast Asia materials? 

0()]^S! The printer I'cgrels an error in the color of the Indonesian 
island shared with Portuj^uose Timor. The map is in the SKAtADlUP 
pacliot. Lool; for Timor just north of Darwin, Australia. It is 
colored purple and consiRts of two parts. The non-purple area is 
Indonesia and should be the same color as that nation of ishmds. 
The error will bo eorreuled in subycquent editions. For now it can 
serve! a purpose by focusing attention on unique Timor. 

A TKACIlLItS Cll'mi:? Kcmcmhor that the first ihrcc mailings con- 
tained ".Su^{;cstit»ns ibr Teacher^;. " MAAK-.ATINA did not. You have 
hc'.o.n \n\'\U.(] to Ivjlp prepare tlio M.\Al^^^\JJNA TIIArHKl^ ormK by 
filling in sugyostlons on a form sent with ICSSP NiiwSLKTl'ijirNO. 5. 
If you liaven't. . . please do. It Is so much better to go to press with 
ideas from teachers In the clnssrooms. If the form is misplaced, 
just write youi' suggcjstions for teachers of both MAAKrATlNA and 
S11\:AUIUP. 

5 9 N J i H il ^ Z 1 9 I:? • As of early June, it is impossil:)lo 
to dercrTnhie whether U. S. O. K. -I. I. S. funding can be continued during 
the 197a-.in74 school year. AUI'S plans to continue developing Kicld- 
staff Perspectives but the extensive field testing cnnnot continue with- 
out additional I'undlng. The staff has three alteniativo plans for 
1973-1074. Double the field-testing nctworl?; leave it the same; or 
reduce it to the minimum. We will do as much as wo can and, of 
course, will inform you of which alternative can be supported. 

Hopefully, you will not only tell others of the availability of Fieldstaff 
Perspectives Teacliing-Learnlng Paci<ots but will want to obtain the ' 
revised sets for your own continued use. Feel free to use field-test 
materials in faculty workshops. We'll send as many "pub" sheets as 
you request. Keep us informed on your activities as a culture-studies 
teacher change-agent. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Newsletter No. G - 3 - June 1973 



And now 

STUDY ABROAD PROGRAM TO INDU: September 4-Doccmbcr 17, 
1973. Costs to participants arc ono somcslor of tuition to the State 
University of New York at lUiffalo, insurance, visas, and personal 
expenses. Scholarships arc available, Kligiblc arc teachers in 
schools and colleges or students proparinj; to teach in the social 
studies. For information and application forms contact; Mr. James 
A. Michelll, Director, Overseas Academic Programs, 107 Townsend 
Hall, SUNY at Buffalo, Buffalo, Now York 14214. July 2, 1973 is 
the final deadline. 



Tlie illustration to the right 
seemed too good to leave out. 
It is so appropriate. We 
borrowed it from the Ideas 
and Action Bulletin f'90 of 
the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United 
Nations. They borrowed it 
from Target; Developmen- 
tal Action of the American 
FFil Foundation. 
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jmVW. TUl.'<i- IMA'" 

uSELL "nvt^t Xlut tt. • 
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World Council for Curricu lu m nnrl Instruction, 2202 Falrmount 
Court, llloomington, Indiana 47-101 publishes a newsletter, con- 
ducts confcrtMices, and is a internationally active professional 
organization for educators. For information contact Dr. Norman 
Overly at the addroas above. Currently bcinjj planned is the 
WCCI World Conference scheduled for September 8-18, 1974, 
in Staffordshire, England, 

The ICSSP staff will be working next year on African culture 
study materials, Meanwhile, If you work in this area by all 
means get acquainted with the African study materials developed 
by Kvclyn Jones Rich and staff of the African-American Institute, 
8CG United Nations Plaza, New York City 10017 (212) 421-2500, 



That's about it 
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Greetings: 

The Intercultural Social Studies Project for 
Secondary Schools has been funded for the 1973-1974 
academic year by the Institute for International 
Studies (USOE). In this second year the ICSSP will 
continue developing culture study materials for 
students in the secondary schools of the United 
States. Hxpcrjmcntyl materials will again be field 
tested in the classrooms of 100 teachers, primarily 
in the southeast and northeast. 

Fifty- six ncv ^■i cl dsl<yXJ'"'L^'^^l^^i^iXEr' developed 
and field testc'd durfng 1972^1973. More than fifty 
will be prepared during 19 73-1974. 

The experimental culture studies materials and work- 
shops designed to acquaint teachers with their use 
are provided at no cost to field- test teachers, 
their students, or school districts. The cadre of 
field-test teachers is beginning a second year of 
cooperative effort (the names and addresses of 
field-test teachers arc appended). Each is requested 
to notify tlie project of any error or change in 
address. Several teachers whose assignments have 
changed have suggested colleagues as replacements. 
Any field-test teacher with a question or suggestion 
about their role during 1973-1974 should write to 
the project. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA: A m idst Diversity Is Unity Possible? 
was shipped in June, thus precluding use in r.jany 
schools. For some, SEA: API UP was the beginning 
unit this school year. All field-test teachers are 
urged to forward their evaluations of these 33 
Fieldstaff Perspectives on Southeast Asia as soon 
as possible. (A copy of the evaluation form is 
included for your convenience.) 

Three new packets are scheduled for development 
during 197:- 1974: ri-RSl'HCTi V!:S ON Al-RICA (to be 
delivered to classrooms for January use). 



URBANIZATION: CITIP.S AROUND TlIU WORLD (for March 
use), and HUMAN nHllAVIOR-llUMAN CULTURH: LOOKING 
AT OURSJ'LVHS (for uso in April or May). Now that 
development, duplication, and dissemination pro- 
cedures are standardized, there is every reason 
to hope that tlicse materials can be delivered 
according to this schedule. If teachers cannot 
use certain of the materials they receive, they 
are encouraged to share them with appropriate 
colleagues into whose programs the items fit. 
Student evaluations remain vitally important. 

Staff, by the way, remain much the same as last 
year. James M. Oswald ib principal investigator, 
Garlan 13. Hoskin is director. Manon L. Spitzcr 
is editor. Klizabeth Tate is compositor with 
Ann Adams assisting. Mabel Townsend is the ICSSP 
secretary. Tliosc \<or\ in the same office: 
3 Lebanon Street, Hanover, New Hampshire 0375S • 
and can be readied bv tclep!ione at cither (60 5) 
643-21 ]0 or p-I'O 986-6725. William Thames is 
assistant principal i nvej- 1 I<'.ator in the southeast 
region. He can be reached c/o University of 
Alabama, Box 2962, University, Alabama 354 86, 
(205) 348-7877. Additionally, Carrel M. Anderson 
will be working closely with ICSSP staff this 
year. He is Assistant Dean, Director of Inter- 
national Programs, College of Kducation, the 
University of Alabama. . 

Five ICSSP workshops are scheduled for the autumn. 
Field- test teachers nearest these locations will 
be invited to participate. Local school officials 
are arranging release time for their respective 
teachers . 



30-31 October 1973 

1-2 November 1973 

5- 6 November 1973 
7-8 November 1973 

6- 7 December 1973 



Memphis, Tennessee 
Mobile, Alabama 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Atlanta, Georgia 
East Syracuse, New York 



On reviewing this schedule, if you wish to suggest 
additional workshops in other areas, the staff 
invites your suggestions. If you or one of your 
colleagues would like to participate but are not 
in tlie immediate area, let the staff know and you 
will be invited. Every effort will be exerted to 
cooperate with field-tc:>L teacher suggestions. 



In the workshops, participants will "learn by 
doing." Films, game/simulations, rcco* dings , 
overhead projectors, moral dilemma and value 
analyses, photoj;rnphic and map analyses, question- 
ing techniques, class planning, learning objec- 
tives, rationale, and philosophy will all be 
presented and discussed. 

The less? will sponsor a Hospit ality Center and 
an Hxhihit Booth (/.'206) during the Annual Meeting 
of tlfe "National Council for the Social Studies at 
the San I-rancisco Hilton, 21-24 November 1973. 
All members of the ICSSP professional family and 
their friends are invited to visit and acquaint 
themselves with our staff. Schedules for film 
previews and other sessions at the hospitality 
center will be posted at tlie exhibit booth. If 
you are coniing to San Prancisco, let us know. 
You mifjit like to tnkc part in one of the informal 
scssionii planned for tlie hospitality center. 

"Culture Stud:! OS : ^ I-ramcwork" will be a workshop- 
format presentation of the ICSSP staff and Cali- 
fornia field-test teachers, Thursday, 22 November, 
3:15-4:30 p.m. Staff will also participate in 
several workshops sponsored by Curriculum Develop- 
ment Associates. The first is in San Francisco, 

24- 26 November. Other possible CDA workshops at 
which ICSSP materials may be demonstrated include 
18-20 February in Chicago, 27-28 February in 
Atlantic City, 7-9 March in Anaheim, California, 
ICSSP presentations will also be made at the 
Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Council for the 
Social Studies in Wilkes Barre, 18-20 April, and 
the New York State Council for the Social Studies 

25- 27 April in Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The ICSSP Newslet ter will be issued periodically 
for field- test teachers. Copies are also sent to 
ICSSP evaluators and an informal netv/ork of key 
people with professional commitments to inter- 
cultural/international studies. Others interested 
in receiving copies should send an inquiry to the 
project office. "For educational purposes any 
portion of the News letter may be reproduced." 



MAN AT AQ KUPRUK : A Town in Nor thern Afg hanista n 
has b^'cn completely revised. The entire Teaching/ 
Learning Packet has been published ($49. the class- 
room set) and is available through the American 
Universities Field Staff. 3 Lebanon Street, 
Hanover, New Hampsliire, 03755. 



ICSSP field-test teachers and students played a 
significant role in the development of these 
practical educational materials designed to 
stimulate worldmindcdncss and global thinking 
amojig secondary school students within a range of 
interest and ability levels. A p rofessiona l 
discount wi ll be allow od toward p u rch«^se'""oT AUI-S 
materi als ii rc(uicsted bv anV member of the "J CSSP 
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cult ure studies family." The newest materials will 
b e do m o n s t r a t cIT at eacir~ICSSP workshop during 



1973-1974. 



For the ICSSP Staff, 



Appendix B 
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UTiewl 

What a busy fall. 

ICSSP workshops in Memphis, Mobile, Tuscaloosa, Atlanta, San 
FranciGCO, and East Syraf:u.sc-Minoa. 

We're tired but exhilarated! 

Sor.c H-ondorful , talented liard v.'orkinf, people have been 
helping and working with us. 

Thanks to each of you we've met this fall. One by one you 
taught us something. 

Now we're burrowed in. No snow yet but winter is sure to come. 
" Production " is the motto. Back to the beehive I 

Picldtcst teachers will be receiving "Perspectives on Africa" 
in January 19 74. "Urbanization: Cities Around the World" should 
be shipped in March. And "Human Culture -- Human Behavior: 
Looking at Ourselves" is scheduled for April or May 1974. 

Staff plan to be in New York City, 9 February (ATSS-SSSA), 
Wilkes Barre in early April (PCSS), and Toronto, 25-27 April 
(NYSCSS-CCSS) . 

Meanwhile, AUFS is receiving and shipping orders for the new 
revised market editions of MAN AT AQ KUPRUK and SOUTHEAST . 
ASIA: Amidst Diversity is Unity Possible? The response to 
the inclusion of "Activity Sheets" has been so positive that 
henceforth they will be included in each fieldtest edition. 
We're learning.... You're kind.... Be patient.... 

"The Martian Perspective" is a recent article by Bernard C. 
Hoi lister in the Media and M ethods November issue. J.t is an 
exceptionally ricli and thoufhr provoking viewpoint lor the 
culture studios teacher. The MCiM t.-ditor has been invited to 



send a copy of the entire issue to each ICSSP Fieldtcst 
Teacher. Hopefully ho will. On receiving the magazine, look 
carefully at "The Martian rcrspoctive an essay on our own 
sacred cows.... Look also at Patricia Peterson's article, 
"The Foxfire Concept." It's a perspective on the lifestyles 
of Appalachia from the student eye view. Interesting. 

To foster friendship by personal contact is the goal of the 
Afro-Asian Pen Pal Center; Box 871; Kingston, New York 12401. 
Fifty cents is the per pupil cost. By agreement with African 
and Asian teachers the program is to be administered by 
teachers and for students onl^-. They Iiulp tliosc interested 
in corresponding with Sangracle'sh, Ghana, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Kenya, Liberia, Malawi, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Philippine?, Saudi Arabia, Singapore, South Africf*, 
South Korea, Taiwan, Tanzania, Thailand and Zambia. Both 
letters and cassette recordings can be exchanged. 

0]ic hundred liigh scliool students, in several groups accom- 
panied by tcacliing couples, will depart February 14, 19 74, 
for Afro-liurn? ia. 5;o:;;c vrlll fly directly to Athens, Greece, 
ot}iers to iNairobi, Kenya. Tlieir instructors will be from 
American secondary schools and host countries. For a semester, 
these students will live, learn, and work in "another culture. 
Ideal? Yes. Costly? No: $1,878 for the Kenyan semester; $2,010 
for the Greek semester. Round-trip included, it's the INTIilULP 
Intercultural Action Learning Program. For information about 
1974 Spring and Fall semester programs contact: Miriam L. 
Summerskill; I.NTHRALP; 126 Alexander Street; Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540; Telephone: (201) 359-1222. 

College-university students interested in a semester abroad 
should investigate the programs of AUFS study centers in Rome 
and Singapore. Contact Richard Hackett, AUFS; 3 Lebanon Street 
Hanover, New Hampshire 03755; Telephone: (603) 643-2110. 

The up-to-date roster of field te?t teachers follows. It re- 
places all previous lists of participants. As always, notify 
us of any corrections which should be made. 

This has been a good year for the ICSSP staff. Thank you for 
sharing it with us. Keep in touch and HAPPY HOLIDAY' 




For the ICSSP Staff, 



JO/et 
£nc. 
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AFRICA. Development, of these now FU^l dstaff^ Perspj-u:! i^^^^^^^ 
Ts~"iuufcr vay. Sliij^nont to ICSSP MoFtlterit Teachers may bo 
in Pebruary. V.'c're t?-y:inii hard to [jct the packet mailed 
before thc'montli ends. It is looking ^^ood. 

Moanv;hi3o, enclosed for your use arc several items to be used 
in study 1 !H', Af: Kupru]: :ind Southeast Asia. Noie especially 
tlie va'rc auM I'v:. i Mid ]ihol op.rriph .'iiuilysis P'>V''=^'.V':''A"JX*:.^.- 
you like rJu-n?' Are they pract i ca J /u'tc ful ? lk> you want uore 
of the .sai.io in othci' sets of jlv.il^lll'ij. j.Jii:.!'^ 




ERJC 



VOLUNTPP-Il using the enclosed postpaid envelope. Let your 
preferences be known. V.'e need concentrated and detailed 
responses to AFRICA fin March), CITIUS (in April) and 
LOOKIN'C AT OURSiiLVP.S (in May). Let us send only what you 
definitelv want, will use, and evaluate. And as long as you 
are writing, how about stating your niiinbc_r ojic_ reason or 
objective for studying AFRICA, CITIES*, anJ/or OUUSPLVTiS. 
Just send the objective statements in the envelope provided. 



r 



GPv/XPlllCS enliven any presentat icn. The: 
don't fit into i\ny other ICSSP ]Miblica 
t ion- -so f:n---i)Ut tlioy're sufficient 
alone. Thanks for these .Newsletter 



e 



g rapines go 



to the Icl{!as and Action 



Bia.l^t i_n (}-Pl!/Act ion l or Dove 1 opir.cn t , 
l-V\o; (H)IOO, RoMo, Italy). The Ikilletin 
is issi'cd regularly and sent gratis. 
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FOOD FOR ALL? Get through giving? 

An international relations club or any class or school could 
earn and sen<l U.S. $00.00 to Food For All Money Office (Rome), 
1325 C. Street S.W., Washington, D.C. 20437. In return they 
would receive three panels of coins especially issued by FAO, 
a United Nations program. In the three pai.els are a total of 
54 coins issued in commemoration of "development" and to 
provide food. Issuing countries arc Bahrain, Barbados, Burundi, 
Cyprus, Dominican Kcpublic, Guyana, Iraq, Jamaica, Jordan, 
Rwanda, Seyclicllcs, Somalia, Sri Larka, Syria, Uganda, United 
Arab Fmirates, and Zambia. This is the "first international 
coin issue in monetary history." Hach coin is in mint uncircu- 
lated, or proof condition. 

Princeton University Press has announced a new book: Louis 
Dupree, AT g]Kin_iM.;an , 1973, 760 pages, $22 . 50. Many of the 
mrp::. and i J~lust rift'Tons and mucli of the narrative can be useful 
tr. t)ic teacllur using N!A\' AT AQ K HPRUK: A Town In No r thern 
ArglH/ni^^t an . - - ^ ^ 

lLl5].V!LJl''y"A.^IV;^-i'lt. .^^'^^^^^^^ "'^ model curriculum for an 
aciiUc.i.iic year course in gio!>jJ sy;,tc:ras and liuin.in development 
at the secondary and undergraduate levels" is a new publica- 
tion. It is available at $5.00 from the Management Institute 
for National Development (MLND) , 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City, 10017. 

According to MINI) president, Wilmer U. Kings ford, the 
publication "is not a final, completed blueprint of what a 
global dcve]o])inent course of studies must look like, but 
ratlier it is an experimental model of v/hat such a course 
might look like." Those wlio try, he points out, are "experi- 
menters" and they "may well find better ways of organizing 
and transmitting the core objectives." 

Along with this issue is a copy of Scho ol Services Curriculum 
Perspectives . The publication is issuecT regularly by the Joint 
rouncil on B'conomic Education, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York City, 1003C. Thanks to JCKii editor S. Stowell Symraes 
for providing this report on Global Economic Education. 

Your help is appreciated. We hope the enclosed new Perspectives 
indicate the directions in whicli the project is moving. Ke 
are striving for int erest , brevity , truth , and meani n gf ulness . 

Your role is vital. ^ You helped us get this far"! Continue 

to keep us posted. Tell us how best to help you. More 
important --let's help students understand the world I 




James M. Oswald 



ERIC 



INl nUCULTUUAI. SOCIAI S'l UDlCS PROJnCT NFAVSLEITIiR 
AMHRICAN UNIVEKSITIHS FIFiLD S'l AFF 
3 Lebanon Street 
Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 
(603) 643-2110 



Spring has been a busy time! ICSSP stall" have partic ipated in numerous workshops in the north and 
southeast and programs at several rctjional niectini;s of sooial studies teachers. 'Die cxehanj^e of 
ideas witli tcacliors in the lield is viial to our ellbrt. 'I'hc development of new Pi'is/wctivvs has 
proceeded simultaneously in Hanover. We hupe you will find it more convenient to use our abbrevi- 
ated testin^i formal during the next two months. 

PF.RSPhXn'lVHS ON AFRICA were sent to ficldtest teachers for evaluation in March. These intra- 
cultural study materials consisted of classroom sets of photograph analysis and value analysis exor- 
cises. WHAT DO VOU KNOW ALiOUT AFRICA? is provided as an example of a practical before 
and after p.Tlurm.'.nce measure if you were using an entire set of Pcr.spccfiyi'.s (approximately SO 
items). Heeausc the unit will loeiir, on various facets of change in pof.tcolouial Africa, two Perspec- 
tives in the test |',rou«t directed suidcnt attention toward the often underemphasi/ed rcgicni of Norih 
Africa. Another l5c:''.K i ijiiii-.li'cei! s-.-vcv.-r] piiiiiiii'cnt pLrsonalities avtive in AlVic s devtlnpun-nt 
over the l;;st two (Icc.'.us. I h;^ Unnili i'l-npixihe was desijjned to recreate the mood of the period 
and intro'lucc th-j t':rnunn!oi:y of devo!».»p:Mi.nJ — po'p-.'i.uion change, resource c.xploitaiion, 
econoiDlc opporiMiiily. etc. SUGCiliS J U;N.S \ 0\< T{'!.'\CIIlNCi wee also provided. 

UKfJAiNl/A! ION: Oties Annmd the WorlJ materials will be sejil to lleldtest teachers whose 
evaluations of the l\'rspectnes on Africa have been received. Similarly, the LOOKING AT 
OURSF.LVKS materials can be sent on receipt ofcvaluations relating to URBANIZATION.^ As with 
the Africa /Vr.v/Jnv/vc.v. fewer separate items will be sent than was the practice last year. The new 
items can be evaluated in one or twi> class periods. 

We arc grateful for the careful evaluations being provided by fieldtest teachers and students. Inler- 
culturafsocial sludiv-s seciu to be moving ahead and you arc an important pari of this efibrt. Out we 
do have deadlines. In order to be maximally useful, feedback on FiclJaaft Perspectives is needed by 
May 23. I"^i74. 

THi- FUTURF OF THF FIFXDSTAFF PERSPECTIVES INTERCULTURAL STUDIES 
I-FFORT will be determined by the responses eduealois in the field give to the project's products. 
Funds toctnuinue the project are being sought. Planned for the 1974-1 V75 school year are materials 
on China. Latin America, and India-Bangladesh. What would you advise as the most important 
future cflbrl of the American Universities Field Staff school services program? 



YOU MAY FIND THE FOLLOWINC; INFORMATION USEFUL IN PLANNING SUMMER 
ACTIVn iF.S OR NEW COURSES NEXT YEAR. 

Overseas Seminar in Israel (Summer 1974). College credit is optional through the State L'niversily of 
New York al Bingliamion. "[iloSO inclusive of food, lodging, travel, and academic fees. The theme? 
"An Introductory laicountcr with the Contemporary Cultures of Israel." 

"l!duc;ai«M! is abimt luJivcnvt-r \h-: hunvn hiidn," according to Leslie Hart in "The Nii.lected I\(>Ie 
of the lirai.'i in Learning," K-Lii^/ii. i"ebriuiry 1974. pp. 1^-21. He conmuies. "Going 'inside the 
brain* can open inany docn's, and bring us into a new age of succcssfid education," Hart says:"(l) 
The brain vorks 'U^gieally* and sequentially only under protest. (2) The brain hungers for input. O) 
The brain is composed nfthree brains of different ages, and (4) The brain is specifically 'designed* to 
use speech. To tl;e dcgiee ih.it we stop children from talking, we inhibii b(>th learning* and 
'thinking/** Hart's book, I fie liruin lliot Ma/;es Us Human is to be publish.ed in late 1974. 
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Ivv a copy nt' ^'Political KnowK-djic aiul Altitiulcs,'* a report on ihc riiulings of wlial young 
Americans. ai;cs 1.^. 17, and 20-35 know and express. sendSl.OO and request Nati'imul AsMwsnicni 
of lliluciitiumil Prnfircss Report (1(0 :^5-01 Irom Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Olfiec. Washington. D.C 20402. 

ChiUivn and hitirculiunil lutudnion is a new resource kit. It costs $195 and contains three book- 
lets uf considerable inicrest !o ihc cilucator. l-n»m: Ausi^-iatiiui for Childhood lulucation Interna* 
tional. 3615 Wisconsin Avenue. N.W., Washington. IXC 2001b. 

LATIN AMHRICA is the subject of a new biblii\i»raphy lor high schools and colleges. It costs $3.00 
IVom Center for Inter- American Relations. bHO Park Avenue. New York. New Vork 10021. 

"Population ;ind the Quality orijle" is a new lllm by a transnational team. Purchase, rental, and 
preview infornuitiun .ire available from the Institute for World Order. 11 West 42nd Street. New 
Y4)rk. New York 1003b. 

Intereultural Studies, cross-cultural inicraclion. and the nonverbal aspects of interpersonal commu- 
nication, are main themes ot the Third Summer Program in Hast-Intercullural Studies. July 
21 • August 11. 1974. For applications write: Director. l:ast-VVest Culiure Learning Institute. 1777 
I'asi-Wcst Road. Honolulu. Hawaii %S22. 

CL I.'l URr.CON'I AC^T is "an c\pcdilio!i ini"' thv' concept of 'cultural relativism'" through role 
pltiun;^ de aling wiUi "i::?erculuival prni-^!. ir.s/* Pl;-\t rs represent a uvding exjU'dition which lands 
on an islanJ inhMbit^\l by ;i nnni;ifhisiri;»IiA*J irilu*. Misunilrv:tandir.i»s occur us the> do when two 
cuUurcs mecl.S.^'(U'0 H*.ni (Janvjs Cen;r.d, Wheeler Suwl. Cambridge. Massachusells 0213K. 

(ulucaiion S-T-MQ: CHlisA S'i ^ 'DinS IN S1:C0N1)ARY HDUCATION is an intensive course for 
credit being olTered June 30- July 20. 1974 by ibe Harvard University Sununcr School. Some 
scliolarships are av.iilubic. Send applie;itions to the Harvard Summer School. Department 149, 1350 
Massachusetts Avenue. CamDridge. Massachusetts 02138. 

Interested in a graduate degree program in Asian Studies? "First Summer in India - Sjcond 
Sununer in Soutl;easf and Tast Asia." These are components in the 36 credit (M.A. or Ph.D.) 
proj^ram oflered by: New York University, Sch(K)l of Education. Oil Campus Programs. 23 Press 
Annex, Washington Square. New York 10003. 

INTLRNAriONAL EDUCATIONAL PKOGRl-SS 

In twenty countries the Iniernational Association Ibr the i'valuatinn of Hducat^onal Aehievement 
(ll;A) has been assessing educational progi \ss. Among the findings are: *'(!) honiWbackgrouiid is in 
general the host predictor of achievement, and (2) students in older popuhitions san^pled achieve 
bct:er on the criterion measures than students in younger popuhitions." Further. •'Students' 
prclerenee responses to literature, particularly their questioning ofit (critical thinking or social con- 
diti(ming?), are related loeuUure. of which the school is at least a partial agent of transmission and 
reg»:neratK>n. Large differences achievement levels exist between students of developing an^l de- 
veloped countries." And, "with few evceptions. including those noted above, most school-connected 
p(»liey variables (streaming, organization of schools as sclcciivc or comprehensive si/e of class or 
school, teacher chau'ctcrisiics. methods of inslrucll(m)sho\v relatively little partial correlations with 
variaiii>ns \u achievement/' The study invohed 258.000 students and 50.000 teachers in 9,700 
schin)i>: arnmid the work! according to William J. IMatt in "!\)!icy Making and International Studies 
in F-idueational i;vahilion. ''Phi Delta Kappait, Ma ch 1074, pp. 451-456. 

A Guidr Ihrihr Concerned Citizen • World Population: Status Report 1974 is highly reconnnended. 
1-or a copy write: Tlif Popuhoion (\nineil. 245 Pari: Avenue. New York 10017. I< is "an attempt at 
ii.\enli':y of the [' »p\laii»Mi slni::tii»n r»i)w faein:: ilie wui id aiul wIkiI \\ being done aboiu ii." On 
reeeivini^ a copy, [\v\\ lead liic "Commentary" uo page 47. li is the best one-page summary of 
th.e populaiion reality and alijrnatives this writer has read. The perspectives, essays, and graphics 
will be valuable in any social .studies classroom. 

• 

* * * * 
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INTERCULTUiiAL SOCIAL STUDIHS PUOJUCT NFAVSLETTEK 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES TIELD STAFF 
3 Ixibanon Street 
Hauovcv, Now Hampshire 03755 
(603)643-2110 

Vol. I . No. 11 nunc 197.1 

Dear Ficldtcst Teacher: 

Well, somehow we made it. June has arrivtd and school will soon end in most areas. Some have closed alrondy. 
Thanks so much for the professional support and counsel you have provided. U has been what we have needed — and 
when \vc have needed it. 

Perspectives on HUMAN C13LTURE>HUMAN BFMAVIOR: "Looking at Ourselves" arc enclosed. Your evaluation 
is important. Please send it even thou^^h you may not have been able to use the materials with a larpe number of stu- 
dents. The exercises are seir-explr.nator)*. \Vc sug;',est you use three in .stries-they are labelleil "exercises 1,2.3" — 
then use the others as you see fit. 

And while you're at it. how about a {;oncral letter aboui the .vhole I'iihhiuij I\r.sjH-cti\rs apj^roach? The icply en- 
velop;' is enclosed. 

Good News! T-"\\ v Aq Kuprul; filii'S have bi'cn compiclcd. They will he shown ;ilon;: v. ilh 70 others in the AUFS film 
SCi-is-s .'.t tb.e NCSS lU-:\\:-y (ChK-.^.-M. N\»vi.T.i!\'r '?■:■}], 1<.'V-.). NVi-'ll h: lfv.,!.ii:-. ii,-,- yr.ii. .'.!.-;tn\vI.ik\ tl)oti-!i >i'i! 
probably have noiyet seen :tny AIJI S films, romembcr lluit a CDordinated series v. ill be available. .School dislricts im- 
plementing any culture studies programs will want to keep them in mind. Moreover. Penspectivcs will be developed 
for each set of lilms. 

Next year? We'd like to conduct workshops in your area — brinj; along the completed packets and fd'ns. spend a lew 
days lOiiclhcr. Would you like that? How can arran^;enH'n<«; be m;ule? 

Have a f.ood sur.Mner. V/c would be very grateful if you would inform us of your address for the summer and for 
school ne.\l fall. And always feel free to share your thou[;hts with us on how best to approach the study of human 
culture. 

For the Staff 



r\ James M. Oswald 



NAURU- World City Simulation is. a r.ew FicUlstaff Perspective beiiiR fieUltested in secondary school classrooms. It 
is a main component in the new UKIiANl/.A 'HON ■ Cities Around the World unit for intercultural studies. Like all 
Perspectives, these materials will be available through AUF.S. 

Research Games. 200 Fifih Avenue, New York City 10010. offers HOLIDAY, which is a city-to-city travel jjame 
(SIO.OO). It could be used along with the AUFS Urbanization unit. //0/.//-^/l >' provides players with hypothetical air 
travel from city to city around the world. It fits in nicely. Thank^ to Sid Sackson lor designing liOUPAY. 

TEACHING Pt\liUjI)in:h)- Ct\T\Mi\ McDiarmid jukI David Pratt sugijests how to alleviate p; st damage and future 
teaching ofprejudict.-. l-'nv.n Publication S.-'.FvS. The Ontario Institute for .Studies in F.ducation, ;i52 Bloor Street Wvsl. 
•Joronto. Ontatio M5S 1V6 (U.S. S-l.OJ). 

Focusing on Global Pavcrty and Development, the Overseas Development Council's new resource book for 
educators, contains not only substantive background materials and spteiilc teavhing strategies for teachers and 
stf.-'eiits but also stiggesti(ms for including a more global perspective in the cm-ricula. It is designed lo cniihie 
teaclurs to utilize this material i.Munediately in existing courses, rather than get involved in the dilTieulticS of 
'•'^••nging the whole curricula. 

ERJC 
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INTERCULTURAL SOCIAL STUDIES PROJECT. 
APPENDICES B, C, D, 6, H, AMD I. 
by James M. Oswald 
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w'lmuz Aui: Tin: woimkn at aq kuiuiuk? 

Wt)incn lutvc siihiMtlinaic sKiius ;il Aq Kupruk. 
AfglKin cultuiv tr;iilili»Mi;illy has been male ori- 
ctucil atul male dominaie(i. 

War lias In^eti a rivqueni ami inipvM'laiil pari 
the Kuiii hislorv i^t' Atf^haiiislaii. N\'a! lare has pi'olv 
abl> been oi;e ihe luosi si,*:nitKMul f'aelors uuiil 
very reeeni times in il.Mennii<ir.;4 l!)c stalu^ of 
Wi.nieii. I'hiJihMii !o be phs'iieally interit^r as w.ir- 
riors atiii ImiiU-rs. v\i^inen lui\e been plaee^l a! a 
(listubaiitai'i b\ the h\yh \alne phieed iipvMi nKirtial 
skills b\ At.Lihaii eiillinvs. 

Woiuen h:;\e be'.Mi !<. ;)i in i!ie br^nie. '1 lure lliey 
teh^lea I'v a ill. M'^^i iiii^. aiaJil tiK'y 

bore eiiiUiieu to iusiiie the survival ul" ll;eir 
pariieulai in»>:ip. 

SiiK'e \^ oPi. .1 i li' iVis'. I\ \. N V. I e eoinie.^ :.■ . pi-vl 
tlie spoils war. iluy were jei.Kui:J\ ei!ar(K\l 
ai:ains! e;iplure. Like ll;e Spanish eoiiLpiisladiM'.^ 
who elainud ib.e Am.rii'as *lov (jod. (ioM, and 
CilorN." ^?,e»H lalimis oi' .Mj-hans have ■ alu! iheir 
jat'eecl nvMniaiifS and erossed the dry hoi |)lains 
tor "Uonien. (kiUK and l-a!id' /i///. /</r. aiul 



Male d(^nMiKU'.Je ii^ Ai\'han ewKure is displayed 
e\en in ib • leniale's mosi iniprrtaiit role, thai o| 
ehiIdd'.Mri:i;j.. A uitr h;i'. no! sotislaetcM ily InhilUMl 
the i«bl'*.Miion to hei' hii^banJ nniil slu- has pro- 
(ineevl male v'hildren. This is elearly ilhislraied. for 
exainpl'.'. in kiriNhio ii v .i^.'nttlioMs. Ap:'M1:: die sr\- 
eral lt!n).:ii;..:es spv-ken in Ac| Knprnk, there are 
septiraie lernis Um" an nnnunrieil ejrh niarried 
wiunaa uiih no i,hiklren. nunrird uonum uilh a. 
(hnnj.luer. and married uonuin with a s<mi. Only the 
last eonters the toll siaUis ot •'v. oiuan." The i^irlii 
ol' a soil estal^lislks the t'-riililv of the leniale, 
announees llu* viriliiy (M' the niaie. and promis-js 
the eoiii iiunf nee eil a nu le Joi::i;iani. ivnrllineiil 
taniilx lin/. Ii: an area likv- Aq Kn|n i;I:. w iv/re one 
<*l e\rrv ll::'ee ehildr- n dies brl'oie the a;;i- oi' two. 
resp(insibihi\ lor the snivlval e.l' the iauuly is no 
ei(s\ bnrdv.ri. 



r^'i^'A \vMj:u ;i ;'.n«l rhih^rm iVom a nc-:ivby vill;ii';e visit llifir 
iTlalivcsin A(j Kvpnik. dM.olc^Krapli hy J<wphiiu' Powell). 



0S ^ 
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Women do have some power and status even in 
so male dominant a eulluiv. Daiii'.hteis may brint; 
bi»tli prcsti:^' and proHi to tlio lainily. By carerully 
ananiyv! ni;ini;i;.ys--iH';:oii;ik'(l h\ the mothers iif 
the pfospoctivc briile and jiroom — women increase 
the weahh and iiilliienee of their ovn familv and 
the taniilv of the husband. Girls I'.enerallv are mar- 
vied bruvccii the ;«j4cs of sixteen ami nineteen, 
'I'helr husbands arc ^unw'raily older. 

1*0 assure ihc nun riaj»e potential of a girl, older 
women tcaeh ilicni ihc sKilK valued in Aq Kupruk 
\vonu;n. The ability io?;piu \\oi»I into \arn or 10 tio 
carpets, for example, yrcatly enhance;, their value 
as wives. 

Islamic liaditiun, Iniei .vo\cp wilii conveiuions of 
olir.r, hv;'l iMb:.! op v, iMili;-. n .\ ihc simU's ol" 

arc occiirrini; uicmv rapi(}ly i0vl;iv. ihese li.iti lions 
for m-iiiV ce.»'i';i.>. (] .1 n»j av 1 ilu: 



in.'jii' ii;i ui /-^//./w//. I'lno^n: u^hmvjU .l:e N.\:re- 
uaiinii ol'woiiicii Ironi all men t.\eepi llieir innne- 
diate m:dc reh;iives. As an cMirii'^ior^ t>!' punlnh, 
women '.^ .n* e.vpeckd lo wenr a s-ulliKc tSMincnt 
called u ulura ser lliey apj'^eaied ouiside the 

lioitie. riiL A;. fV;;/. a!sn s idled a r/;i>i/r/rv,co\er»;il the 
CJnire v. Itli nrdy an embri>ideri'd latiiccuotl: 

slot p-jrmitimy. limiicil vision. 

Is^nnic I a«A, Stiiirl\i, doe> nf»l suj):>o:( purdah. 
Neither divs ii prohibi; ihc i.sohiii.u; of U'orncn. In 
iael, tlie Prt^phci Mi>Ii:Mn!nad Mie;.i to inf])r^^ve the 
haisl; liv -s (-1 luimadie Arab uo.iien. The provi- 
si«»Ms he ni.uiv Un' di'^i/osiiiun properly, iidieri- 
lancv. marri;.i»A\ and. i'.i\o;ee v.erc more iil>eral 
lo\v;t:\i \v»i!,vi; iliar. any ti ibal ei:slom.s llien in e\is- 
icnirin Ar*d):a. He ceii stHi!!h»l U> prevcni Acalfhy 
n)en ae.-nnn.dat iii;: an extras ae.ani mnribt.M' o\' 
wives. **I'*v>nr uivcs/* tiic Tropiicl decreed, should 
l>e the ma.xin.um. lie also sliiMiIated tlial each 
shiuild reri;iv. v(|U.»! tre;itnieni a-u! rij^his, Hut cus- 
tt»m in Ai::i..!ni .!an. .'is v.ell as in other p,ti ls i>t the 
IslariMc Ui.iM. proved sir(»:i;.'er than relijMons re- 
lort u. Mn .!:::'•. ih A1;'hanisian hruc ineorporiiled 
the prtaiici. \)\ purJoh inlo oi'tliojox beliel', addit.^ 
to it a leliiioiis saiiclion. 

Thespecifle origins ol' purdah arc lost in Instoi y. 
Sntijv s;r. the isnl.r.io!! (»! women, lil.e the 

veiling; their budie'- in a hurqi:, w-ts inteinled to 
protect ihcm fr(»ni liie lustlul eyes (^fcvil men who 



might seduce or abduct tlicm. Others argue that 
the hufifd maintained the equality of women. 
Whatever the justillcation. the custom has survived 
so lon;j because women have been viewed as ceo* 
noniic assets. Wives cost money. Dau^ihters were 
worth money. And marriages could bring favorable 
politica.l alliances. These assets were to be pro* 
tected as one would proleel oiher valuable 
properly. 

Until recently, and in keeping with tiibal 
praciice, it was common for a young widow to be 
remarried 10 a member of her decc;ised husband's 
family — even a boy of five or si.\ years. This 
pracliee seivcd a nmltiple purj^ose. it kcj)! the 
woman widi her busband\ fumily and provided 
prolectii>n for the children, who were part of the 
hiisbaiid's "property.'* 

Hecauso ihe place of women today* among 
Atuhans widi a !iu demist orientation, isemning to 
h\: e' . v. v' i;;;; t'» slniu^ods. tllO 

entoreeii isolation of wtnnen is l^egmning lo 
disappear. But customs die slowly in Aq Kupruk. 
Sneh customs can eontimie to be reinforced by 
di>minani conscrvathe influences. 

In the capital cily of Kabul, on Angm.f 25, 1*^^50, 
iemale members ol' the Rtwal Family of Aljjhan- 
islan appeared unveiled in })ubllc. 'fhcir faces were 
expv^sed for all to see. On the seciMul 
day ol iin olTieial celebration ci' Af- . ..^^•^ 
lihanistan's independence, an ancient 
tradition .vas broketi by the K(»yal 
Familv. 

I (v. . 

1 hirty years enrlier. King Amamd- , ;» \ 
lah had K^si his throne soon after he ' r ; 
decreed the e^piality ol' wiuncn, abol- | '{'■. 
ished the female obliuatitm to ce'ver '. l I 
their IhkIics with the hunjiL and esl;d>- . } 
lished coeducational schools. Vet I'C- : \ ' 
iween 1^)29 and l^^S^). Afglian thinking ; . \ 

had apjnnently idianged. In . . 

neither King Mohanmiad /aliir Shah ; . • j • 
nor his family w\-re challenged because j ' | 
of the unxeilinu of the Koval women. . \ 

Since 19S^). increasing numbers ol . [ 
Afghan women have been sheddirij» t!ic • . .\ • 
hmq-j auil env/r;;:itig from seelusi'Ui. 
Cust(»ms change as conditituis change. . 
but slcwlv, and not without resistance. 
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In April and May in Kabul, street ckMuun- 
stratiM's led by pnnineia! Muslim reliyiinis leaders 
demanded eompuKiM v rciiirn of puvdith, punish* 
ment lor wiMiien weai iiii; miniskirts, atui ;ibolition 
of secular educatiiMi lor women, I'anatical denuni- 
sirators threw aeiil on woukm) who wi>re 
\Vestern-st\le eloihing on the city sircets. In Orio- 
ber or ihe s?nne year, a bieyt le-riJine nmlhfh I'nnn 
Herat seri»>usly woiindcul several wonu^n bet'orc he 
was eaptnrwil. Aln^ni S.DOO \\i>nK'n (lenu>nsir;\tul in 
tVimt i»r liiAennneni buildinj:s. (icniandii^' ih;tt the 
attacker lu' turned over to ihvm lor appropriate 
punishmer.t. 1'hc elrclnnst;MK\^ reniiui! one of an 
eajliv-r \Vc>Krnvi's ob^^.•rs;!lions on ll!e pokMilial 
vink'fice i^f Ali:han v»onien. Rudyaid Kiplinj.% 
wtitiu!: in adnnniishcd a yonni; Briiish 

soldier, 

Whv'rt viin'rc wnnntlvd an* left on 

Ali'li.-.l.U*: m's 
An' ihr \\4'?ncMi Ci'in.- tuM 1*^ cm ujj yoju' 

rLniai'*.s. 

Just roll \n your rillc an' blnw oui vonr brain*., 
An' v:o JO 'v'^'.M vi l''^:-' st'l'.iiv'r! 



The government did not release the prifioner. 

RURAL WOMEN AHD PURDAH 

In towns and viUajies like Ai| Kuj)ruk as well as 
amonf» ni>madie wonien, eeriain rules of punlah 
have not been rii:idly enfiirced. The physically cum- 
biMstune hurqa has never been pi^pular antonij 
rural and small town women whoNc daily lives were 
spent mostly in WiMk. Insleail, women Wiue head 
veils or shawls which could be drawn aeri>ss the 
face if stranj.».crs approached* 

\Vhclhcr living in a vilhu^c or travelinu in a cara- 
van. Ac] Kupvuk and oiher Aft^han rural women 
lielp prepare i^rain, \iv\m\ meal, bake brc.ul, ci>ok 
vcj»eiaMcs lliey have helped to euliivale, ilicy occa- 
sionally cook meat, and haul ualer fur houscluikl 
use. l'*su;iil\ a womai* lias heli^tl tend h':\\\\ 
anc^ eeriaiiil'v slie h,^^ foi:;r.ril for t'i;el. /\fier ine 
men have shorn the diajjijy sheej). slie iuis washed 
;\\\k\ cri'I.. i I' wi^iil. ili^ii vpen iJ in!o v.ivn. She 



Wdfiifa rh'nvtn^-tr.itc \:\ K;if)ul ;'.v:.uiri the lii.'vcl^' rirMnt; mal'afi Imm IU imI. llr h;ui injured scviral 
tJiruv. jM". :•.« M ill iKi ir f iH's. ll*- <ihjr'i<'.I to AlV.harj whuumj v. vav'u.v, shnrl lirr.s* riti hunja, llr elf.iri'fl 

!iH ii,.!{ilioM:tl M.l (if I'unluK, Alino^l fi. \v<»;n<'n. ^n\uv \vi ;iriML,^ hun^^i, j^.itliiTcd to prole si ;iiul iU-nu 
iiii nt •»!* lilt* thtiUnh. »l*ho(f;:ra{)h l»y Jinnny nidlonlK 



wotui'ii by 
:i ifiurn tf» 
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has produced cloih, blankest rug5»t or tent cloths 
ttti heavy looms. In aitilition, she inny be skilled at 
lyiny carpels, one of liic ehicT suinvcs ol'eash in- 
eon)c. All the while* she has had the major respon- 
sihiliiy for eare niul nuiinicuaiue of llu* houM hoKl 
and several children. 

WiMuen in Aq KupniK, iir.likc wuiucii in ihe 
ciiieN oi' Kalni! aiul M:i/ar-i-Sh;M iT, do have one 
area which is entirely ihcir os\n --tlie rin^Hnp. It 
prt>vi(les a phiec orannisenK-ni tosjHMul k lsiire mo- 
nicnts. On the Mu^linps wiunrn can relax. NeiL;h- 
bors and r.ear!»y acliviiics can Ivj obstMved, The 
number ol cauli- in ni.M|»bhoriiijj c<»mp<uf»!(K may 
be ctunnei!. i»r how nuu'h wool h.is been shcu n, how 
luucli bn:sh, n»»*ss. aiul aiiiir,;.' chinii has been jvv- 
pcn-il . ior ihe uinier. Slie can oIv:.vrve ilie 
acUIilion ot a we;i\ini' l'».nr. or a new ehiivney in an 
a^li-'Hiii;-: .i:;- 1! lu r is v eH-j-I^Ki J. 
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approach of a nomadic caravan— and liavc the 
pleaslire of htronnihg her husband. 

Unlike the teahmise in the ba/aar, which is for 
male lelaxaliun only, the rviuftop is a place Ibr work 
as well as relaxation. Here j^rapes or other frtiiis are 
dried and liiel is stored. (Jrain storaj^e bins may 
also sliare space with tntldlinjj! ehtldreii, those loo 
youni» lo l\»ilow aficr their lathers il they are males, 
ow il they arc fenudes. already being socialized lo 
their rt^les as I'uitire HiOihcrs. 

URBAN WOMEN AHD rURDAH 

City women have Tell the fnll force of punlohs ab 
ihouijh they had iilher advantajijes whteii women in 
towns s!ieh as Ai| Kiipiul; niiijhf have envied. In 
cities, N^oiHt'n seKltun lel't the home except to 
iin-.Mul moscjue i^vayers in a si\vt^v:iU;d enelo*.ed 
vtr halK-n, ;.. lu pu->!ie. v.^re al;\»tyseKul 
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Ni»i*i;iil \w»it;v;;. im.. u:i«Hy Ui;vt iltMl, ;;il;:i.s; ihi ir liiMMr!,;iwls lo ^h\v\i\ Xhr'w faces trom 
stiTHKer lK>-i-.M:u i;i. 'O* Louis l)u|tr(HO 

in a htin^a aiul ;uvonipanic«l by eloso roljMivc or 
irustvd scrvi'MU. Never were Uiov alliwccl to i\o the 
family's shoppir.n vm marhi tlir.:. II^mnvs wcic de- 
signed so ihiil vviu.InwN ioiiki'd i>ulo an interior 
couriy;iril. I l:eir> was a private world. V» omen vvcmv 
neilhei U> see iuk to be seen. 

MARKlACli: 

I'aniilv i!;;ilKri]»:»\, sneli Cfs the celebration t>r a 
wedtiinii Inriii ui a eliiUl. pioviil'jd 4>ee;isii>ns tor 
\v\>nien to rin\ si^ei/dly with tlie oj^povito se\. At 
these eel«. !»rali»»ns a Vv»tin;». 'livl oilw-n Lad li^rr llisl 
jilir.r,v.e oi iS.e n.jd • lu r nunher had arraiiv.ed iov 
lier to in M I .. Ahh. nieh ne:.»>lialior\ betwcjt^ the 
two tV.ini ies nr»; Iu have lH*en eairled (uil over 
fnoatlu. llie e(*up!e i^nalls ha:i no i^pporinnify 
even lo ^peak lo e»<eh other belore tiie u^ddiny.. It is 
inenMsin :ly cnir.nuMi (expeeially iti the eilies. 

ufeinnsL) lu; a ye.u'.i;: eotipie lo nu;el \\W\\v. elo<.c^y 
snlv.■rei^■.^!. and i'ei lo know loie atu^iiicr lor a 
periiul p'\*ecdii..u nuo ri;{;_'v:. "IVuhii;" k-u the West- 
crn palii-rn. : lul di- tuMiun 4>r **rt»tra.iuie lo\e/' are 
still un.!N.»;d in ^ht; i.-Mies. larer still in Aq Iliipruk 
and siioilar uiwns a?Kl vilkiiies. 



A Tnr l' t:irl in Aq Kuj-ruk v ( i.nni; u iuiIMnii:d jewt lry 
ami clolliiiiK i»'^d u^irn: a n^uinril [Kiwcrt il sewinj: 



I. 
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V.'I'i!.* 7*'/' ' V ..tij.ui jtr":-.i!fs luf liUirh il"'l«nvl a yt;nni: Tdhh yyA in Ai\ Kupnik t-nn^ inr hvr 

iriitJMMiiul U c \\\ \.) hi- ri':hl t y»*. ^ a hMtlicr (nilir.iidcnMi rap v.iih t ar 

f! «|.s tli.it iM i*')" . iM r'.jin 1 1< >^uirf hi^ ni'ilhiT .s min (Umiwivil vest <al)ti%f riKhl). U*itiil«»':raj)l»N 
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BEST COW m\t3M 



tn addiiton to a carcfuny arranged nuii*Hap,c. ai\ 
Afghan family tvaditii>nally scniglit to assure a 
daughtcr\ future wcIMhmii}; in other ways- One 
practice that rcnuiif^s huf i> losinit inipulMiily is Hie 
obligation of the ^riuinrs parenis to provide a kind 
of ••dowry/' called /ovu;/</ in Pashtu, for the parents 
of the bride. Some of the *Mowry*' niighi he spent 
on a weddinu least. Another porlion. lunvever. was 
usually leserved as a kiuil of alimony in ease of 
divorce, or inheritance if the luisband died pre* 
maturely. 'I he jMuernnient today disruura^;es iunli 
•'dowries'' and the practice of spcmiinj; hnishly on 
v.iddi..u fciJNt:.. LI'ji .'.f^l.;ins ,arc»ss llio country 
continue luok favorably upon arrauiicd nuir^ 
ria^ics. 

MODERN TRIZNDS 

PiUilAh u u sj».iiU;r insriiinion Inn it has boon 
enMtinMi\! llrri'U.li p.u:u;. v\.M*uruv v.ilh ri-!t»:u>UN 
ovcriones. \\\ nn'.lcrn limes. punLut i\ ur».Ierjn>in.t» 
lurth'T ad;iptat:t^n;i even in ihc ul' cris;ip* 

p.*;v.i* 

In the pasl, ihe modesty and voMue assoeialed 
with wcarin;4 the hunjo Miri-le ii sc. n^ ilesiutble lo 
many ilcspite its jih\sieal in\onvenicnee. C\nu.erv;i- 
tivc reli-'ious leaders eotuinue lo a! »;ue in favor of 



the bui qa on the basis of their view of decency* But 
today the huvqa is assuming a symbolic value as a 
mark of social status that is making h attractive to 
a \cry ililTcrcnt group and fiU' new reasons. 

In a curious reversal of values, the hurqa that is 
being replaced by a modest scarf in the cities is 
(^rten worn as a njurk ofamnence by women in pro- 
vincial towns and villages like Aq Kupruk. 
Wearing a hurqa. a woman could not easily do 
laundry or tend sheep. Such a garment is proof that 
a woman dues not need to porUn m manual labor or 
work outside the Innisc, The revival of ihe hurqa is 
an example of the tendency in many cultures for 
villai'ers and townspeople to adc^pt ol>soletc or 
dying city customs in order to appear sophisticated* 

Not ;tll Al;,«!ian v.umoji are opposed to puvilnh. 
Many, inalure Wi>nien espeei tlly, are vciiiciani lo 
le.tve th; v.em'ity .iiul i.rotn'iion of iheir hiMres, 
*l he . 1 i:r.Jevi;i:.'e -vw. sl:v v. 1:,m eoi:'i wi-Ji 
sUaniicis. They oisiil^e .dioj-'pini* and eroAdvil 
slreets. '1 hey are cotnfortalde and secure with the 
<>Id Vidnes. Their traditional role is clearly delnied, 
Nhul'TH women, ihe traditionalists iccl, cnrnmand 
insufi\*icnl respect. 
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A r*!i yji I in Kup; »;r . u'ii<»i»;^-r.ii'It Ivy Jom piiiM- i'cnvi'll). 



puiuiih, its physical liniilalifiis ;nul ils psyclio- 
I'wiw.i! iinpluMtiniu. 'this i> p^iiiiciiliti'lv inio 
;inii)H^ iirl^Mi v.onirji who Irn-j \V\'stt.'ni- 
si> Ir aluc.iti'»:i. "I lu'v s 'ww pui ji'.h . ihv ucarinu 
i»l htin/ii ;is inciMisisk'Hi v ifli ilu* linnrr in 

situ ;ll<lo^\■.'^. iiui scs. i-iiiluivcs, ;iM(l uoiKcrs. 
wnnu-irs ;i >piri!lio!is I'uv parlit ii);ilint: ;uti\cly in 



the (K'M'h^piutrii! ;»iui incHlcnu/alion o\ ilic i'oiiniry, 
1 hos'j needs c;in elKinj:c cuslonis, lu causc cuslonis 
lii'im uui o[ nmls. 

In thai soj:nu'nl of iiunicnii/ini; Afi^hanislaii 
where indivuliial lil'e and property «M'e seenre, the 
psyeholi»;jieal aiul physie;»l need l^r exl^eine pro- 
tec!*u»n t^I* wonieii. as represented l\v the institution 
of />///</i///, is heeoinintj obs(^letc. I houiih they are 
Hot \ei eounied in llie eensus-.s eonthiei.'d by ihe 
male \illa^e eMei s. the power and s!aras ol* women 
in Aq Kupriik and in Afj^hanistan is inereasiny. 



ERLC 
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PHOTOGRAPH ANALYSIS BEST COPY AVniLABlE 

Photographs provide one form of imagery: photographs tell nttich about supplying ti^w informa* 
tion and giving concrete expression to verbal images. Advantages include accuracy, detail, and 
consistency of perspective. Photographs arc an inexpensive and reliable process for recording what 
things were like at a certain place and time. Culture study can make many uses of photographs. 

Photographs tell much about MAN AT AQ KUPIWK, supplying new information and giving 
concrete expression to verbal images. One example of photographic analysis is suggested bchw. 
What can you say about other pictures of MAN AT AQ KUPlWK'i 

OBSEUVATIONS: 



Zippers? 

Mtlal and Paper OMiKiincrs? 

Oil? Spiws? Tea? 

Ballpoint pens? 

VVt)rds in Po:>hi(K 

NrnlclipjH*r? 

Hal? Sliccpskin? 
Loci'lly nnide? 



i 



Suit jacket. Used? 
American or Soviet? 

Metal locks with keys? 



' Is he hcaUhy? 

Look at tcclh aiul skin. 

Shirt >vit'- buttons 
and ci..i/ioidery. 



Bookkls or niagu/itics? 



Scales. Kilograms? Pounds? 



T- 



KadioV 



A nKTcliant. VVritUMi vct- 
ords indicate he is a Tajil. 
sliojihcepcr in ihe Aq 
Kiipnik ba/aar phtU<^- 
graplicii in U)72. Wliat linic 
ol (lay? Wliat scasvui ol' the 
year? 



These arc apparently 
jars of dried goods. 
Nuts? Candy? Seeds? 

Two boxes of something. 
Fresh grapes? 



OUHSriOi^fS: Who are the actors shown? »ov/ representative is the photograph? 

Can it be accepted as evidence for 
What does the photograph sliow? What are the nlationships between making hypotheses and gencrali/.alious? 

actors and things? 

What tvpcs of things are shown? O" ^hc basis of this photographs- 

What are the n lationships between what can we say about: r/R* 

What actions arc shown? things iuui tlungs? -^/'l^^. rajili males. Muslims. Aq 

Kupruk sh -^keepers. MAN Af AQ 
KUPRUKl 

|WRn ri:N da ta: The foliowinc; is handwritten on the back of the photograph: "Tajik 
Shopkeeper-Aq Kupruk." photographed by Josephine Powell. 1972. Photo file picture //13-3t)JP. 

^ Aurs.j 

EI^C V^l^, Anivruan I'mvcrsiiics l icid Staffs Inc. 
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WHO WINS THE RACE? 

The early inorninvisun iij)peare4l oti \h\: luni/on. They hiul traveled all nij»ht intake advaiilaj^cof 
ihc CiHilness. \i\ Kupiiik uouUI be \isiblc ivom the next hiyh point on the trail. For as many years 
as at'iyone eoulcl retnemlKT, ihe>e niunacls always eampcd at Aq Ktipruk. Once in the spring; and 
•igain in ihe tall, Aq Kupnik was a ivstiaii place foi these •'people who move to lind pasture/* 

Camp wa\set up ouiside rl tim v, WiMuen iinsaddleil the eatnels and donkeys, pitehed tents, and 
bcj:an eookiny lor th^* ilay. Mm ami ln>ys t!ivided the herds \o prevent inergra/in^;. Then they 
returned to eainp, unsaddled the liorses, atid hej»an to eat the llrsi meal i>( the day. 

Soon the lownspe^^pl'/ would open the ha/nar. And usually siMne farmers could he expected to 
brin{4 wheat and \et!eii*bles i'v.* e.uiip. Tlk'y v.iMdd barier for lambs, eahes, and kids and yoj^hiirt 
and fresh milk. A \ isit t^^ Avj Kupruk always hmuj'ht "j^ood luck/' i>ld Ali told his ^^randsons. **Aq 
Kupruk is jmhuI/' he saul. 

Th^ U'\\\]^\ jav:) e.ei\ sti>^>Iri-.uis ilii; yraiullV.ihcr's ii!t!j!tueM!. Ihuln'l one ot* iheo! brnken ;i U\q 
v.lien lii*^ ni»'.\'* h M Ik : • ;. .\\*^ Jr." Mti ivh-Jits n:,iel\ elosril ilio bii/ii.u' ly. bolore 

they'd I'luislij.j b «»A »iMt:'; 1 n %n'.j>c'V'i !v '.eeMiv*! to be alraid nl iii^'sc yi>imii noniaiis. In all their 
vi\its to Am ih"^ li;:'.t M:\»'r *ii.twd :i 'M-.-al v/jili i tov.usiuart. Nnr v.rre ihv t'hildr.Mi 'vr* 

Utitiv-l -.1 t. !!' \ ' ^: '.i''- i!* ■ -Vi ^ !;ii;m ih; iv Ki^'->es imi'.. be 

vciv \\\'A iii'.iecvi. *'i ;;!.*' •.: ■•tp;v il.wr.i to *\ ra..'v l Ouv iior-.A'-. a'Ji.iiisl liieirsi 




1. Are sulUcicio fm is p. ovidvvl to dvierinii. ' whcdKM- Uiimads or tinvnsnien are mi>si likely \n win 
the race/ Mxplaiii. 

2. Are your sym'^iithirs uiih thi- muiKuts or lou iisponplc on the basis of this cuie slury? r'\j)lain, 

3. Can \nu rxpkau Hic <li=*lVrcP.! /.'r»-.s/>r<7M'r.s or vic*.vpoimN i!lu.%M\ilc*d in tliis slor\? How do the 
youtr.! Uiunad's /xv a/^. r;/»vN kUW-jv lV<>m the ol 1 tu>p.uid's iH'rsf>rcii\r of Aq Kupruk? Are these 

4. In their places wuuld your pcrspiCiivc he the same? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 

SOUTHEAST ASIA: Amidst Diversity Is Unity Possible? 

••ATf.aching-Loaining Packet dovulopyd by the American Universities Field Staff- 

'a studying Souliicast Asia you iiuiy find the following suggestions helpful. By .ill moans, 
use your own imagination and the inleicsls of your students as guides for what you choose 
to do. And pIc ifT' j.haro your experience. A letter describing how you organized a study of 
Soulhonst Aiii.-j will be of gicut intcruyt to the developers of SOUTHEAST ASIA: Amidst 
D-vcrsilyis Unity Po.ts:ihlo7 

' SUGGl-STIONS - 

1. Adni you huvo ycanned eauh of the items, start with thu game SOUTHfcAST AG! A 
RESCUtK:F.S. Siinply hnvo Jitudenio loiid the iubtructions, cut out the resource curds, 
unfold tivj map and hugin. Later, after reading othur SEA;ADIUP malorialii, tho same 
studcnl-.>may wiJut to play ^-gain, petliDps with greater accuracy. (A simple pre- and i)ost- 
moasuicnu;nt ani I evaluation activity). 

2. Prujccv till? tlKO^ photOjifiphic sHdc images. On the basis of vi;.ual imageiy, what can 
studon.o f.riy about vvl lu tl icl-c peoplo arc, whern ihcy live, what theii lives are like 

3. Si;itl a cli:.cu'-.:.ion on the general topic oi coriuption and bureaucratic ptobloms. 
Define tlio tumis. Vhon piny thf si:.iuIation/',r.Mne: KOHUPGI. Vary it by ro!e-playing: 
taxi di-ivci. construction agunt. restaurant owner, street vendor, etc. Perhar)S inqiiiro into 
local procoduios for ohiainliKj licenser, of various types and discuss the potential for similar 
coni,;!ic'.atioJis. 

A. Obtain .md li--.tnn lo a rt>coid:nc; of any traditional Asian m mic. Play the simulation/ 
game "Four Winds." Then unfold the colored map of Southeast Asia, make a batch of 

iy"3, Anu'fii fii ^'nivl•l<.il^^•^ hiolil St;irf. Inc. 
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piaying disks, and comnience again. This time ptay to control areasof Southeast Asia. Why 
were soma iireos chosen over others? 

5. Imagine yourself as a world history/world cuttuies teacher. Start with modern South- 
east Asia. Encourage students to specialize in Burma, Cambodia. Indonesia, Guum, Laos, 
Malay::ia, Philippines, North Viulruim, South Vietnam, Thailand, Timor, or Singapore. Sort 
the Fioldstuff Pc/spcctivcs -uo nine groups foi sturicncs to lead. 

Students interested in Ihe Philippines, for example, can study The Phi/ippine fshtm/s, 
'Vpufulions Long Pass, ''Jcapneys by Snrcw, Qua// Izijgs for Cocktails, and Rural Eiuploy- 
monlfor Vna Grcjn Ravnlutinn ;ind Fik^inri Cxpcctoitojis -Crij/s for the PI Hippinas (Rod). 
Morcc) tlum! bul c'lao Lv;!.rc;pri?-..o circ. MA"P:ilL"fNl)0 (iVlnl;{ysia Philiijpiiios lndfM)Gr;ia), 
:)! -\ .i.-^:... i;i,.ai»n!^ //; i]oui'i.:-\;l Aj^iC (IvOih Ihi: \]C^X\ Und while t?rJiiicj:K'}, \\\ 
Soulhi::frAArM}ns. 

On Coinbodio, rc^uu d^nihodh) and llw Mo'xnr/ Rivor Dovolophvjut Prapct, MEKONG: 
Rivu ondPaoph, M'^.kong Rlvor Project, and Rodiiaow^ring thcMi kang Rivor. 

Sir^iiMjiOM; is 11. o (or.iif; of Mr, Lna Kuan Yew of Sinctaporr, A CInan Swaop: Ho'^-v toWin 
in o r f(yj tic.ction, Culiuit^nnd Counturculturoin Singnparo, and Wa Soutl)^*astAri^u)s. 

IndcrtCKia? Rcrid Ih//)g Kama's Indono^ia, PjhU: Man and Ricc\ Dali: Pxpanding Papula- 
tion Shrinking ficsourcoy., USD UK: How an Acionym and i^al nod Sloc;::ns Affect hido- 
nc^ian:;, Djakarn^, the GInrious City, KORUPSk A Primer of Corruption, AMPIIIIJNDO, 
and play KORUPSl: A irihUJloiion/gumc. 

TfiCiiiand is tl.o subjn'>t of Ducks, Gcesc, and Pigs for [Sangkok and Pioneer Farrjung 
Prince of Thailand: Sithiporn Kridak'na. 

Poih BurutO o.nd thiO island of Timor V\/i!l require inquiiy outside of Pialdsiaff 
Perspectives, but From Burma Gorves a$<in introduction to Burmese perceptions of reality. 
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Vietnam and Laos? The Cambodian Nrspectivos deal also with tn^'^^'^am Laos and 
downslroam South Viotnam. There's plenty of infoi mation on North a .5 South Vietnam In 
news magazines and recent books. And "Openiiions Long A/5s" describes a 1961 mock 
war which analysis may indicate had some relationship with Vietnam. Consider also the 
bibliography at the end of these suQCjeslions. And embassies, perhaps, especially those of 
Southeast Asian nations, are generous in providing materials. Just write. 

6. On the chalkboard or an overhead transparency, .;rito the following: 

PERCEPTIONS AND PCnSPECTiVF.S 

1 . OrK;'s own pes coptioii oi ono's. uwn culture. 

2. Oiip'i, ovvri P'^ri:eplion ofMiothor cullu.^c ir: which ono live:;. 

3. Onij's own poi ciiplion of unolhf;r culture in wl lich one has lived. 

4. Orio's porcoptiuJi of aiiothi*r culture in which ono has not lived. 

G. Another's poi caption o\ one's own culture in v;hich the other lives. 

6. AnoihcM's perci:plion of one's ovv/n. cultuio in which the other has lived. 

7. AnotiuT's pcrcL'ption of one's own culture in wf)ich the other has not lived. 

8. One'ci own pi. rcc plion ot one's own culture while living in another culture. 

Ask slucionts to provide exaniples of eoch of these pcrceplionsai kJ p'?rspectives. Or pro- 
vide tlio f ir.'>i oxampleL-i, such as: 

1. A view of midcilv; class MomjihiLj culture by a iniddle-class Memphis citi^:en. 

2. Aviov/of Sinyaporo by an Amei icon living in Sincjapore. 

3. A view of Djnkaria, Indonor.ia, by American who once lived tiiere. 

4. A view of the Philippinor. by an American who has never lived there. 

5. A view of U.S. cultures by a MaUiysian citii^en living in tho United States. 

6. A view of U.S. cultures l)y a Th'.r citizen who once lived in the United States. 

7. A Laotian view of U.S. cultures by a Laotian who has tiever lived in the United States. 

8. A Singaporean's viev/ of Singapore cultures while living in the United States. 
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The point is to stimuiato clarity as to who is describing what? And, whdt are the relation- 
ships between xbo percoivcr, xhQ perceived, and the perspective from which the perceiver 
porccivos. Who knows? Some sludunt miyhl "turn on." And if students invent otiier 
"PERCEPTIONS AND PERSPECTIVE" write tlie ICSSP staff a iottor. We'll add tliem to 
theoriyinal "eight." 

7. If you liked suggestion 6. consider the following: Go through SEA:ADIUP matoiiais 
and dL'teniiinc ifUo wiiich of the eight "PERCEPIION AND PERSPECTIVES" cutcgorios 
each itom iita. Whore do color prints, trMnspaf cticies, and r.imul:itions bclony ? \/\/hii\ arc the 
wot»knc!.-/;os and nticnglhi, of classilyiiig in this nunmer? What arc tiie lin-iitations of tho 

o. Cc. i.-'d-T til-:- i'-;'!o A'il f.; - 



pclSl 


present 


futuro 


inftcicultuip! 

Ivv'ilhin ci ciilluic (doplh)l 






inuoculturul 

Iwitliin a culluro {brijt^dth) I 






inf(vcu!liii::l 

Ibolvvecn cultures IcofjipHrativc:}] 


1 



Tlifj i.tufiy cif MAN AT AQ KUf'RUK: A I'owu in Northern AfuhcnisUm ir> an example? of 
an infi;icuuur;jl inriuiry, Vv'ticio in iho model cnn you fit SOUTHEAST ASIA: Aniklst 
Diversify i:i Unity l\)ssi:j!o? Where do individual Fialdsiaff Perspectives fit? And what ore 
tlie disadvantages and advantagcG of litnilinn inquiry Xo past, present, future, or infra-, 
intra-, and inter culiuroi studios? 

9. f^iay any or all of tho thrcu sirnuluiions: "four Winds," "Korupsi," and "Southoust 
Asian Resources." f!ellsct. . . . To what oxtent are simulations and games uccuic:tf; reprc- 
soniatioiiiiOf rt-w//!/? Can Oiio Itfarn frum them? Of tlioi.o, which is tlio best for the laaining 
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obioGtivcs you vaiuo? Using thesQ as modcis, encourage students to create new Simula- 
tion/yanies: "MEKONG," for inst«ince, "The Straits of Mulacca." "Singapore: Free 
Port/' "SoutliChiiKi Son," "MujotitiosiUHl Minorliies," and inoro. 

10. Discuss vorifishiHiyand if it is dosiiablo. Of llic concepts and facts picscnlcd in woid, 
picui»e, unci cjr.ipliic form in FioldsUiif Porspvctivoa, what aro the difforonces in 
vcr/f/.'jhiJity? Coiripaiu one Porspactiva whh another. Filially •- compare the verifiability of 
Ptj/.-^/H'tliva:, and ulliut toxl inatorialt; availablo for culture study, in what v»/ays are 
F/oIdali-i/f Parspc'ciivas uniquo and useful? 

11. I(i-.:ni;;v las.k: cl-.Munnts of culu*.\'^, nnd coiri;>:iro th-? Southcrrn Asijii culluros vind 
Hc'iliuiKS. Tli:;n c:c)n}|.\irt» .my Dru' ?oulh;:i;r;t Auian cullurc \\'\\h your own cnUuro. ConiiiUof 
(,*// *:-\y \.'\' :'. ' c:: I... ^ v.^::::: ■. »/•:: : cr^ I.y ony t\"0 oiil-ui'-.i 
bciiV;; co;v.H::a'd. Tiy lo wxip oultuiol itilciiUlritioiirJiipr, olhc:r thancpLitial orics. Can tinio bo 
nif I } ; ;)ecl ? C :'i f I y o u 1 1 \r \ > : 

Inti.rt.ciion Tcmporuliiy 

As>ociulioii ' LGnrning 

Subv>iiiiCn(;o Play 

Bir.cxik;liiy Dofcncc 

Tonitoiialily ExploiUJiion 
ITlcao n!;:n:i^?as i'Hf.; iImj Icn "l^inuu/ \'l:;j;sci'ja Sy:>Uiins" procci^tod by Edwnid T. Hcill in 
The Si/cat Uin(ju:\^/:^{\iov^/ Yo^k: RiWocU, 100^^) 1. 

12. Timo ir> < pcrr^p^'Ciivo froin which p(?op!o pc^rncivo. The Philippinos, for in^lanco, om 
not quit(2 tho samo \v\ 10G3, 19G3, iind 19*73. To uricouinrjo cojisiricmiion of \\u\c porspiic- 
tivos, sovcifcil FicldsUiff f^f nu^aCstivr^G huv.; U;en reprinted exactly as ihoy originally 
appoarcd. TI)0^;o fcv. hi::torici:i docuniirnt^> cow be: used alone by studof^ts inquifing into 
changes Uut^'jgh tirnt.'. 



ERIC 
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Among these are Modes of Modernization in Southeast Asia (by Wlllard A. Hanna, 
1969), Tiw Philippine Islands (by Albert Ravenholt, 1953), Bung Karno's Indonesia (by 
Willard A. Hanna, 1959), and 'Vpvrutions Long Pass'' (by Alban Ravenholt, 1961). On thu 
back pacjo of thioo of these booklets, introductioiis aro provided to both the documents 
th«?mselvos and to the cafccrr, of the two Ficldslaff Associates on whone work tlicso 
matoricils have boei^ based. 

13. AfiOf studying eriy or all of the SouthcCcJt Asian Pcrspectivos, identify and discuss 
•'vuluo crises" facinc] puiiiculor Southcjcst Asians. Vo what extent do Americcins share 
Mn^.iUir v«':V't/:*>anci picbicrns? 

livincj not thof iho'l lopic of Crincor. . . . Itisnov^^four hundred yenis later. You aio an Asian 
ariihi-opo!u(jiGt ;ii uh:'::o!oi;i >l viyiling .* uin^ of north^irn cultures in Curni;ia and Afnor ica. On 
the htisi:-. C/i li't; pi \\ tcm^nw:^ of iciunl cili''-i:'i uiid towi .s, try to reconslruct ^ioivio of tho 
livc;U of 'pl^? vvho onno iivc^' tlv.ire. 

15. IN'vi.NT A CULTURE: On iliC: br:i';is of v.'hat has bovn Icamod about SouthowSt 
A:,i;nvs, d^ sctibo .» noA' f^c^'JlhcjuCt Asii*n culture v;hicii rniylU ciovolop out of a K:c!ional 
unificoti(;n. Irnayino, jnr.i foi cnoKOici:;;;', a Uni'cd StaiO'30l' Soulhcast Asia. . . . 

16. VVih'it of tlv.^iu'uro in Southeast Asia. . 



TiUU's for •anrtoff.. Most imporiani ii; to bocofnc pcrsoruilly familiar with each part of the 
Soultv.::-,t Ai.iji'i TL'.H.Iunu L(j;]rniri«;j Puckot. lif-jyofid lliat, you are on your ovvri! 



A BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

THCPOSSmiUrY OF UNITY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Til 3 following reforonces Vv^er e conipi^wd by tho Library R(»soafcli Service of tho Encyclo- 
pcdln Bfitiinnica. 425 North Mtchi9ar> Avenue. Chicago, ^ois60G11, Folkways f^ccords, 
701 Seventh Avcnuo. Nuw York Cily 10036, and staff of the Inlercultural Social StuJios 
Project of tha American Universities Fit?ld Staff. 3 Lebanon St»oel, Hanover, Now 
Hampshire 03700. Tcichnrs are <;ncoura{|ed to sujiycsl additions and deletions which 
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Lconaidu .Saicio and a jccpnuy. 

JEEPNEYS BYSARAO 
A Case •'^tudy ofa Self-niadc Youn^ Philippine lndi!sid::li:t 



ThodisiitU'livc TilipiiM^ CiUitiihittion to the aiiti^- 
mobile indusHy is the ''jeep!it*v.'* The eonil>in;!(ii>n 
t«.\i, sinaH bus. iind luwi^iiMird lii'jil trueK is nl'Un 
cvidcm in Nr.tnihrs irallk' j:Mns. It als<i ^';nes llie 
most remote rural l<^v. ns, /n/mV/.v, rcaehed by tiie 
roads. 

Amouii lbeoper;Uors ol* this eohulul and socially 
convivial vehicle, the nanK' of Sarai> is a byv.ord. 
For duriP)i ilie pa>it nine years. Leoncu'do Sarao has 
buih him^.eU a rcpntaiion unmntclied by all his 
CiMupetitors. ) lis jtc'pnoys are the inosl attractive, 
for each i-^ ot ruUirislie desipji and is decorated with 
briijht, durable paint and chromiunu Tliey also 
liavc a reptiiation Inr beinii sturdier, carrying; pas- 
scn>:ers with j.;realcr sately and inoie economy. 

But Sarao now faces dilllcullies. He needs 
money, or at least the use of it. 

1973, AmeiuMn Universities l icld Staff, Inc. 



If Sarao were able to sell on credit, he could 
almost immedl'Uely increase the production and 
Sides orjeepncy; and jecpney bodies by 50 to IGO 
per cent. With his present business melhods, 
personal associations, and the Philippine financial 
structure, however, this enterprising^ Filipino en- 
trepreneur has yet lo discover a solution to the 
mtMiey problem that holds back progress in many 
economic seetius of this young republic. 

POST WORLD WAR 11 MANILA 

When the United States Army fuiished blasting 
out the Japanese forces entrenched behind the 
stone walls and within the concrete buildings of 
Cireater Manila in the spring of 1945, little re- 
mained of the city once known as the "pearl of the 
orient.*' The streets between the wrecked and 
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gutted silhouettes of former eathcdrals, offices, and 
residtMiccs were marked by shell holes and aban- 
doned trenches. 

Army bulldo/.ers soon cleared most streets, but 
public transportation could not be restored easily. 
The streetcar lines used before the war had been 
torn out and most buses and* other civilian vehicles 
had long since been conscripted by the fighting 
forces and often abandoncil t*) be burned or looted. 
Horse*drawn ailcsux and canvii'lus that had pro* 
vided transport ot sorts during the occupation were 
inadequate to meet the needs of the hundreds of 
thousands who now Hocked to Manila, the national 
capital and principal metropolis of the Thilippinc 
archipelago. 

THEJEEPNEY 

It was to mejt this postwar tr:ms])orfatinn need 
that th'j jvepncy was burn. 1'iie Uniied Stales Army 
had bnuij^ht tens ot tluuisands of v.rhieles U) tlie 
Philippines. 'I liese proNulal the transport for 
troc^ps who lougln tho etJStly eampaigns (?f libera- 
tion aiul great stoekpiles of tqiiipmeut for the 
scheduled in\asion of Japan. 

The presence of this enormous quantity of mili- 
tary materiel erased the mystery of the internal 
combustion engine from the minds of many 
iMlipiuos. Almost (wernij'liu boys who never before 
had haiidleil a tire wrench or a spanner were 
inltialcil inn> the worliugs (U stailers, fuel pumps, 
and ilistributi>rs. (l^nniliariiv with the eastoll j'.oods 
of the Unileil Stales fiMves bee.iine so ijieat and 
their piipularity so est:ib!i.%hed tlu't today the Phil- 
ippines proNides the wi>rUi*s most active morkel for 
surplus American military equipment.) 

Some Filijnfios and American Gls v.'ho remained 
behind after the war would simply "capture" i\ jeep 
when unable to borrow or buy one. 'I hey would 
then have a nu»ehanie disguise it. In seveial humos 
beyond Manila's suburbs, meehaiiies aetpiirc^d a 
rej)Utation for being able to disassemble a jeep 
completely and rebuild it overniglu. So efl'eeiive 
were ihey that the next morning the machine would 
ni>t be reeogni/ablc to the original owner. 

Their inventiveness was direeicd especially 
lov/ard adapting the jeep to local Philippine needs. 



At first the innovators removed the back to permit 

easierentvy of passengers and goods. Then some of 
the more enterprising extended the chassis, adding 
scats along the sides and steps behind. A national 
love of display found expression in fancy canopies, 
padded upholstery, and personalized names 
painted on each vehicle. And some introduced 
humor: I once saw a jcepney with the Ictieiing in 
front: LEGAL LOAD LIMIT: NINE AND 
ONlvHALF PAS-SHNGERS. 

Jcepney drivers became the new information cen- 
ters, i hey passed on news and gossip to passengers 
riding to and from work or the market. Some 
inslalk*d radios to attract customers. 

The United States military authorities first 
licensed these jcepneys during the liberatiim 
following World War 11. They thought that by the 
time ci\ilian taxis and buses v.ere imported these 
wartime make,shills would be worn out. 

As lar as cati be learned every jcepney ever It- 
eensed still is running. Many have been rebuilt 
piece by piece several times. Some 17,0f)0 arc 
believed to be operating in and around Greater 
Manila. There is no accurate count of the number 
ill use in the Philippine provinces — desj)ite the best 
efforts of the motor vehicle registration offiee. 

'I hroughout many of the approximately 7,100 
islands, ownership and operation of a jcepney is a 
means to eonimunily popularity and an assurance 
of wi>rk. Jcepneys are used on festise oecasions such 
as weddings and baptisms, and daily to carr> pas- 
sengers and cargo. People, bananas, pigs, fruit, and 
tlsh arc hauled in jcepneys. 

The vchiele's four-wheel drive wi:h two optional 
speeds enables it to cross dry riee fields, with their 
low dikes, and carry off the harvest. 

Jcepney drivers are molders of public opinion. 
City mayors who have tried to keep them from 
Ma?Mla\ main streets have been thwarted. People 
support the jcepneys. Several montfis ago when 
the Manila poliec doubled tiaffie lines a largely 
spontaneous strike by jeepncy drivers paraly/ed 
business and government and compelled the au- 
thorities to back down. 
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\ j The nnisliin[> touches 

j i arc added and then* 

; at right, the coni- 

I t plctcd jcepney body 

: I is displayed lur sale* 
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LEONARDO SARAO'S CAIJEHU 

Alihcni'ih Ik- jwlJn.Mlv Uisch'.i'ns iiny ;Mnbilion ti> 

siicccssriil in a hiijhly oMiipt'litivc iu'ld. Ik* has a 
talent ibr tu-gani/alion plus inastciy oJ'his business. 

This muscular snnlini; cxtrovcU whose formal 
sehoiilin;! cncUvl ai llie sixth grade siarled his own 
business in 1^)53 with 700 pesos he lu;d borrowed 
^- USSl.OO). Today the physieal assuis of .his 
plant are v.'t>rlh at le;isl 250,000 j^esos. "Bui I 
wouldn't sell Ibr hall a luillit^M." Sarao assures me. 
•'even if the buyer turne'J ariMuul and oflercd me 
3.000 pesi>s a nionllt to uin thu plaee." 

fie has taken eare of his sevc^n brothers and 
sisters by i;^>ini» inti) a separate business wiili them, 
operatine. a line 22 jeepneys lluit may net about 
90.000 jK'sos annually— the fiyures are lart»ely in 
his head siuee he keep^ few reeords. 

Sarao owns a IMO.OOO lionie. *M now sleep with 
air-eondilionin<;." he will lell yon laughiu'^Iy. But 
he is equally at ease in llie tidy, simple 
palm-thalehcd olTiee beside his faoKny. One ol his 
Iwoehildren is studying in hit;h school. The other is 
preparing ttj enter medieal seluu^l. F'idueation rarks 
hi^h in the F'ilipino seheme of values and lMlipin-)s 
particularly consider it a nicU-k of aehitvcment if a 
man can provide higher educjJtion for his children. 
Sarao, from many points of view, has done well. 



There was little in Sarao's ovip.ins to promise 
future success. IJorn -11 years ayo in Imus. Cavite, 
near the southern shore of Man?*;; \\\\\\ the boy 
}»rew up in a fa.mily wiihoui j^rojK'Ms. His iruher 
had a horse and rii^ and earned an uncertain living 
hauling passengers atul freight. Young Sarao's llrsi 
job was as a laborer on the streets of Cavite City. In 
19.^8 he ibund a place as an apprentice in a truck 
Inidy building shop carriing 40 centavos (then 
equivalent to USS.20). 

The following year he niarried. His wife's father 
was a simple fisherman, also without properly. In 
1941 Sarao was employed as a sheet metal worker 
in the Unilcd States Navy jard at Cavite. He was 
wounded when Japanese planes bc^mbcd the 
American vessels there at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Throughout the war he supported his family 
by driving a vehicle and Sinnetimcs carrying 
mangoes and other I'ruils froni farms in Cavite 
Province to be sold in Manila. With liberation 
came inflation. The young man needed extra 
money and so he returned to working for the 
MATA Truck Body Building Company. Now he 
was a sheet metal worker earning ten pesos per day. 

When Sarao ventured out on his ow n in 1953 he 
borrowed 700 pesos irom a br(Uher who worked as 
a bank messenger in Manila. He started the 
business oidy after having studied the opportunities 
available to ukmi of his age in the Philipj)ines. He 
carefully considered the alternatives and then chose 
the jcepney business. 




The borrowed money was used to buy one 
sccondluiml General likvtric welding set of the 
transformer typo and one equally used aeetylcnc 
>^as vveKlinii ontlll. lie rentC-d sliop spjiv for ?{) 
pesiis per uwmh. The labor Unw was enmpi^sed of 
Sarao, his three bri)ihers, and one cousin, At the 
Stan thfv workeil from about six o*eIi)ek u) the 
morninji U!Uil ten o'clock in the evenini:, usually lui 
custom ;,obs, repairing and rchuildin;^ jeejis. Al'ier a 
year he had saved enoii}i!i U) buy two additional 
weldint'sets plus a lew other udd sccondliand ti)ols 
and to rent another -hop space and employ iour 
additional Iab4)rers. The folUnvinn year he manajjcd 
to rebuild an avera.ije of two wrecked surplus mili- 
tary jeeps every month, 'i'iic profits were not 
tnonnons hui by liviiij: fruj;:il!y (he and his crew 
lival on diicd fish and rice) lie had saved 5,0fH) 
pesos in a year, llrdike man> l-ilipira)'. o[ his clas., 
he s;;iiai\L'rccI nn money on ei./kn;.!h;inii o» similar 
siuM iine cveaiis. His scll-u!scij>li!;e co:niiUic:. as he 
prospers. 

L «i. :lu^i his 1. : -.icji jtirv .ud <..:n-.. 
in h.Mi hv \v;is :\UW to buy a .iMi square meter 

(iuic sqii.irr mettr equals alanii ten sijunrc feet) lot 
niony the national lii^huay on the outskirts of l.as 
Pinas. The loi with its simple buiUliiM; cost him 
2.VH)0 pcMv,. I If also had accumulated enoui.:h 
cash to buy more u^nK, oiic air compressor to speed 
work on ilvj jvaint jt)bs and a Sinf.cr sewiny 
inacb.iar that made possible the installaliiui of 
more atiraciive upliolsliry for the jeeps he con* 
Vf-ried. It v.:is ilicii that S;irao bi'i^an syslemali/e 
hi^ t»iicra!i<Mi and search I'nr produeli'.'ti Icchnifjues. 
llcdeci(;:d llun that the rusly and battered jeep 
btKlies ».n ihe vehicles di.i'ardcd by the United 
Stales Ujiliiary really weic m>i woiih rebuilding;. In- 
stead hebey.au experiiUCiitinj; u ith de-.iiin aUvi eon- 
struciici?' of his own jeepney bodies liom cutiiely 
new materials. 

To meet the needs ol' Philippine jeepney <^per- 
ators, a?*.<illier I'ilipini) mechanic- turned -small- 
niani;f;i'.inn.'r hiul be*;nn makin^e. his own chassis 
Irames. Most bu\ers4»elicve these are str(n)j.»er than 
t.hose 4Mi}»:n.:lly i>n the jeep and tnul tliem of |)rt>per 
Icn^lh in SI, it ihu new pnrp»»ses. Sarao beiran pur- 
i basin;: ihe .e am! built upon them a complete 
biidy. Ur.tw LiiiMih' hnofi wiili ll.!sl;> headliuhis to 
paneleil sid^s and rear steps with hand rails tor 
passeiiLiLrs boaidiiiLj i>r leavini: the \ chicle. Since \\Q 
was siailiny. with his own \eliiele bi'dies* he \si's 
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Mechanics check surplus military jccj^ enj'incs. 

free lo add all of the colorful toorhes fi»r v hicb his 
prounct has become noted. No luwyyv nrcilinjj the 
olvl jecji bvKlio inq)OMed \\'Kyu\ Japan, Korea, Oki- 
nawa, and r.urope. Sarao bouj;bt milifary surplus 
jeep cnjMr.es, axles, transfuissions, d'U'ereniials, 
aiul pM)pe!iv r sIk'IIs. 'I hese paris weie ^.circfnily 
i^verhauled, assembled, and the new jeepney body 
nuninted. Unless otherwise requested, Sarao put a 
iull set of new tires on each jeepney so the eiisiomer 
wtntld bc^in using the vehicle with coiiUdence, 

JEEPNEY PHODUCTiON SINCE 1961 

Prtulueiion today is primarily in tlie new plant 
erected in l%l--the old shop half a hlook down 
tlieniad is devoted entirely to painl v. orK. The new 
factory site C(.vers 3,(KK) square meters. TIjc build- 
int; occupies roughly one-third ot this sj)ace. Work 
in the facuny is adjusted somewhat according to 
sales. In an average month Sarao manufactures 40 
jeeimey In^dies. One-half of tluse may be st)ld to 
oj;erators converting their old vehicles to take his 
new bodies and the oiliers will be sold as complete 
jeepneys that he has supplied with undercarriage, 
engine, and all attachments. 

Jeepney bodies fiitcd with lights arc sold on the 
factory site for 2,8(K) pesos each, 'flic sale price of 
an entire jeepney with reeondiiioned military sur- 
plus gasoline engine at the factory is 6,500 
pesos — on the avcrag.c .Sarat) cstirnaics that his cost 
of producing this unit is about 6,(K)() pesi^s. 

As an opti(Mi the customer can have a dicsel- 
engine jeepney for ll.OOU pesos or a bit more, 




Jccpi ey boilifs arc i^ivcn their first base cont. 

dcpcndin^^ upon the \y\K nl' ciijmdc. The diniirciiCf 
in sale pricr r;-| r'.^si ui;; tho ;u.Ml'c1 cvs\ oi' a n:.\v 

cojnpiinaivvly IVv. I^M'-v'Tn vaii al'!'. nl iho dlrsc!, ii i:, 

pru'v^ ill ].,UiirJ'i- • iiiul uia'ucs a suinul in;o^i- 
nuMH. n'u^hkvn of Uu- .1? jocpncvs Saratx^pi-ratcs in 
partnership v iih his hiDihcrs iind sisters arc tuiul 
with dicv.•)^. And tl:c annual ur\ rvturw to tlK- 
owner who ka:.cs sufl; :\ v epncy lo a driver is ahoni 
40 per eeni tlic purchase I'd, 500 price. 

At present tfierc arc men cmph»vod in the 
SAHAO Wi l DINC; SHOP, the name he still uses 
for his fV.elory. Nearly all the fuen were trained 
here, staitih;' i:ppr.;:iiiees at t^vo pc^:os per di'V. 
Alter six nio;i:lis to a year ihey earn the I'lill wa[;e 
scale six to seven pe-.us daily tur a welder and 
appn»\irffateiy tlie same tor a pair.tcr or a mclal 
wiirki-r: the ndiuinuni indusirial wa;:e in the 
Philij.pines is tour pes'^s per day aliliou*:li hi;cddy 
skilled niceluinics (pialitl-.d to repair diesels coin- 
nianrl a nuieh hii»her salary. Sarao prides liimself 
on p.'tvini; his men promptly every Sainrvlay 

His sitpcrvisiM'y stall' iniludes such relatives as a 
briHlier-in lav.- and oldei empIoyc^N lhat Sarao has 
learneii to M ust alur training them to his nv.'lhods 
of work. liul personnel i»ve>head is kci')t to a mini- 
nunn and it \trly every(>r.c worhs uilh !]is hands, 
f^ivini; tl,e I'aet^^ry a sense ol busy alertness. 
Production i-> liddy systemati/al and caefi worker 
sj)eeiali/es in a ciah such i\s reeonditi''nir»i» en- 
gines, shapin;: slvvt nicrah wehiin;:. sevviui» uphob 
Nlcry, or addiat; trim paint. Uach jeepney is a 
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C^.ST C9?V AVAILABLE 

handnifldc product. JSnrao jokes about getting a 
press for stamping out body partn, but the cost is 
far beyond his present capacity. 

i 

J When orders drop off, the SAUAO VVLtl.DING 
J SHOI^ takes special jobs to keep the men 

employed. This has let Sarao keep most of his 
] train«;d workers. Some other establishmenis, how- 
I ever, have to rely on workers who drift from one 

employer to the next. 

Preferred job orders incUidc the construction of 
bus bodies for some of the hirger companies 
running to tlie pnu inces. On such orders Sarao and 
his staff feel they can use their sheet metal skills 
and artistic talents to best advantaj»c. One job now 
in the plant, for example, is a 1950 model Chevrolet 
truck being rebuilt to look like a brand new I%2 
I'ord witii a strcamlincfl bus body. 

Sarai) and his men sutdy ench new nnnlel that 
appoMs at the slfuvrooPis oi' the \rv)\v auloniobiic 
ilisirihiiiors in M.M:i!a. T!v/y i;:!;;ranlee to dui-iicatc 
the desij'.n ineliidinj^ the }»rill. exact shade ol paint, 
and other details. Sarao explains that cuslomm 
want these reproductions so they can save money 
and at the sa.nic lime have a j^oodOookinji vehicle to 
atttaet passeiiy.crs. In the Philippines, where 
several bus lines often op;M*ate over the same route, 
it is not at all unconmioii to lot a bus };0 1\y and wait 
for another that is newer or shinier or belongs to a 
company with a better reputation. 

Althou|!li he dors not advertise directly, Sarao is 
reaching lor a larger niarkel. He has eslai>lis])cd his 



Slicet metal workers cut a piece of steel for a 
special job* 
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own jcejiney sales outlet at Tarlac in Central Luzon 
to make liis vehicles available in several of the prov^ 
inees iuav experieiicifij^ the most rapid moderni/a* 
lion, which inchales the shilt l'n>ra boats aiul horse* 
drawn transporlaiion, or even the vurahaa sled, to 
automobiles. Ajjenis distribute Sarao's jecpneys in 
Cebu. Haeolod, and /aniboanj»a City, three of the 
larj^cr trading; centers in the central atid southern 
islands. He calculates that an aj^enl can make a 
profit of W)() li^ HOO pesos on each jeepney sold. 
Saraod(»cs \w\ set a firm retail priee lor the sale of 
his products in the provinces but allows the ayent 
to cletermiui' a compelitivc price. 

Sarao I'eels his success results primarily Ironi his 
manner ui dealini^ with customers. '•Any 
a^reenu nl 1 in;d;e. 1 do that very well/' he empha- 
si/es. I i)romisf a man a jeepne> in 30 days, il is 
fmished in exactly .M) (»ays. 1 don't make foolish 
talk to cr.stomeis. When a buyer arrives, I jvrson- 
ally tal:».' e;M'v.' ni" \\v^\ to make suro \vc ei<r do what 
he wauis." '1 In>''' ^i:o?nhs he had a visitor IVom 
a nei:.hborii.i.' Sr.nlJjv M^l Asian cotint»'V. 'i ills 
businessman waiUed li>buy 30 jeepneys a mo ith to 
provide sub.irhan iranspiuiation ariunui the 
ynminji eiii^'s in kis ncv. ly indep'.Midcui natiim. 
Sarao explained tluu he was not able, at least nou, 
to handle such orders. 

Sarao's operation today is essentially (Mi a cash 
a.id carry basis. "I heiel'oie be must insist upon cash 
fVotn eusn'Uiers. Suf.plH'r^ ol ihc Id- and lH-)iany.e 
slit'cl sleel he uv.-s lor jt'cpiiev bodies and suppliers 
of lound a.Uil anj:!e bars, pipe, canvas, loam 
rubber, paint, anil the liK' so.nclinies k*! inni have 
credit liir 30 to ui) (kivs. IVat sellers of heavier itims 
such as surplus military }^ascdl:ie en<!iiK'S, 
coslinjj aboni 500 p/sos ea'/h. usiudly reqinrc im- 
mediaie payment. Like many iMlipinos with a bur- 
^eoniuji business. Sara<» c<n:stanily is scrounijin^ii 
tor cash. Me has no ret:!darl> established bankinj' 
relationships. He doubts thai a bank eredil would 
be available to him since he has no family or other 
business lies witli the wealthy lamilies that ev^iurol 
most banks. 

At preseiu he owes 28.000 pesos to a ritual 
kinstnan, iunipnchr. who is lioUlin;: tlu* title to the 
faetoiy as security. Tins Itum he expects ei)iuplelely 
to Vwpay by next Ap. il. 

Whe!) he needs cash. Sarc'.o uoes lo a ei>usin from 
whom he ean borrow lO.OiiO pesos at 1 per cent 



Interest per month. then give him ten cheeks for 
1 ,000 pesos each p!us the intcrcjit, postdated one 
month apart,'* Sarao said, 

As the sole owner of his company he does not see 
any need to bother with an annual stalenient of 
proftt and loss. He has thought about establishing a 
corporation, but feels this :s something to think 
about in two or three years. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

His experience convinces Sarao that the jeepney 
market is expanding;. While hoping to increase 
production, he is also aware of the profits in lltting 
new bodies on the old jeepneys now operating. 
Snrao*s factory can clear almost as much money 
making a new body as producing an entire jeepney. 
As roads are improved and reach ever farther into 
the hinterland on the lari^cr Phil\vpine islands, the 
need for autiMUniive ti.msportation j^rovvs. Already 
the ?S millioa I'ilipinos ciujsiituie the largest 
nuivkel for auiiMuobiles in the Vuv Hasl except for 
Japan. 

Part of tlie need is for liairling the products of an 
ine;vasingly eonnnereiali/ed economy. Hut most of 
the jeepney demand also results from a new- 
awakening of I'ilipinos to the opportunities for 
traveling, seeking better employment, and enjoying 
visits to relatives and friends. Ht)ys and gills who go 
to the big city for education and jobs want to come 
home inr special events like the anmial fiesta, l^'cn 
the iu)lilieiai!s are becoming conscious of this 
trend. And a wi»uld-be-succe .sl'ul candidaic for 
olfice nuist mobilize jeepneys — and preferably 
attrat tive vehicles — to move his key followers and 
others around the district fi^r up to six months be- 
fore the elections lield every two years* 

Sarao has repeated inquiries from men who 
wiuild like to buy a jeepney hut lack the cash. Often 
they are young I'ilipinos who have learned to diivc 
and se<; a jeepney as the readiest oppoviunity for 
setting thems*.bes up in husMiess. substantial 
number of them, he is convinced, could raise one- 
half of the purchase priee and p: y t'ne balance in 12 
monthly instalhnents. with inter :si charged at the 
rate of 1 per cent per numlh. 1 le has found that il is 
possible to insure the balance of tl e unpaid price of 
tlie jeei)ney foi an annual premium of about 350 
pesos. 
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A jccjMiey built by Sarao rolls past the new Sarao factory. 



But Sarao has discovcivd no source of money to 
make credit pDssihle, Actual interest of 3 per cent 
(«nd nn)rc per month is now beini; collected by some 
individtials and companies en|»a^ed in sellin*^ on 
time and mal<ini; pnvate loans. He feels such 
interest costs are bcvond the ability of a jeepnev 
operator to pay and are ollierwise unsound. I.oans 
from gtnernnieni ;!nd private banks at the aulh(ir- 
izcd interest rales ol ii, 10, or 12 per cent per year 



have not been available to him. Still, opportunilic^s 
are there for buildinj: his industry, which relates so 
intimately to the daily life of Filipinos throu^'hout 
the archipelago. 

Despite his success Leonardo Sarao, the 
sclf-made FMlipino industrialist, still enjoys hard 
work and lives modestly. 
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NEWS FROM SOUTHEAST ASIA 



You have ut tcust c\^\n ways of finding out what is going on in Southeast Asia. 

1. Go there. 

2. Interview people who have been there. 
X Observe televised rcporis. 

4. Listen to rndio reports. 

5. Read maya/ine reports. 

6. Read newspaper reports. 

7. Read books. 

8. Read FivhhiaJj Pcnpcctivvs, 



KseiJ if you spent the rest of your life in Southeast Asia, you could not go everywhere or see every- 
lliinii. And neither televisimi, radio, magazines* newspapers, books, nor FwldsHijy Pirspvetives 
al Mie will nil your inftM matii>ii need. Hy eontinuing two, three, or many of these sources, however, 
yi»u can create your own rcluihrly complete data bank on the region, 

'l iiVe newspapers, for example. Ci^llcct one or more newspapers every ilay for a week. On a w all, 
<lisp!.iv ilic elippi;ii'.s in colmv.ns rcprcs;.MUiui» ihc follDwin^ SiUillieast Asiini ari-as: lJUlJNKU 
BURMA, CAMBODIA, GUAM, HAINAN, INDONliSlA, LAOS, MALAYSIA, NORTH 
VH:r>\M, PAl^UA, NEW GUINEA, PHILimNtS, SINGAPORE, SOUTH VIETNAM, 
THAILAND, TIMOR. 



1. What interests are reflected by the newspaper articles collected in one week? 

a. What areas receive the nv.;:,i attention? The least attention? 

b. What kinds of events are most often reported? 

c. What is of interest that is: not reported? 

d. Are ihcre noticeable biases in reporting? 

e. What is reported most accurately. How do you judge? Does this make it the most important? 

f. What is reported most interestingly? Does lliis make it the most important? 

2. Imagine yourself a newspaper reporter assigned to Southeast Asia. Where would you live? 
Where would you go? What would you seek? What would you report? 

X On the basis of the clippings gathered during one week, write an article titled: ''Last Week in 
Southeast Asia.'* 

4. List the locally available newspapers and magazines which report on Southeast Asia. Evaluate 
each in terms (^f: CfinsiMnny. rclUunliiy. accuracy. intrrcsL and clarity. (Similar evaluations could 
compare the reporting by radio or TV networks and local broadcasters.) 

5. Hvaluate individual I icldstafj Perspectives as a particular form of reporting. Are they consistent 
wit'i more rt-cent reporiing by newspapers and broadcasters? What are the diftcrences? How are 
these useful? 

6. How have your views of the news reporting changed since you began this activity? 

7. What (U) \KM\ tlnd most interesting about Southeast Asia? 
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'SOUTHEAST ASIA RESOUfiCES - A SIMULATION GAME 



T+»is game can be played by one person, or two, or groups of any number and size. The object is to 
accurately place resource labels on a map of Southeast Asia. 

If playinij alone one must check the accuuicy of each "play" with sources such as almanacs, 
atlases, encyclopedias, maps, periodicals, and reference books. One can play until tired or satisfied 
or whatevci other stopping point one chooses. 

A pair of players, hovvf.'vor, have more choices for play and interaction. Tl ey can take turns 
"playing" kihnl?^ fjiiiVv'n from a .scK'imblod pile. And if one can demonstrate that an opponfint is mis- 
taken, thoM one can dravi/ "two" labels instead cf the usual "one." 

Scorcke..-p:f!q can c.itnnlv !);; r. Uiiiy of the iiuniij..r of i?uc:cor.:if'ji "pkiys" each has made. If players 
wish to incroaso the competition, then each verifiable mistake can remove one point from the 
player's score. 

If groups piny, a limit of four actual playurs is usually desirable. Others can assist the players as staff 
members. Tliey can suggest where to "play" a label arid whan to "challenge." 

If a "challenge" can bo demonstrated to be incorrect, then the challenger may lose a point. Experi- 
enced players rtiny \ to use a two or three point penalty. 

Players arc encouraged to make additional resource cards and some blank ones have been 
provided. 

"SOUTH OAS! ASIA RESOURCES - A SIMULATION GAME" can be played on any representa- 
tion of the rfigion but we have provided a map showing the various Southeast Asian nations in dif- 
ferent colors. A large group may wish to divide into teams representing these countries and engage 
not just in labeling nisources but in finding them, planning new ones, and in international trade, 
bargaining surplus resources to compensate for shortages. 

In brief, the game of "SOUTHEAST ASIAN RESOURCES"]^ quite rea/.. 
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A CLEAN SWEEP: HOW TO WIN IN A FREE ELECTION 



Honest) • ct'tlcicncy, enlightenment (relatively 
speaking, of eourseh and obvious suecess in im- 
proving the people's welfare and the nation's 
prestige. What more ean citizens wish from their 
government? 

And w luit more could a government w ish from its 
citizens than a clean sweep in its favor during elec- 
tions? 

In Singapore's 1972 elections the incumbent 
People's Action Parly (P. A. P.) received 69.02 per 
cent of ?he total vote. Since voting is mandatory, 
ami nonvoting citizens subject to lines, the turnout 
for the clcctiim included almost everyone eligible to 
vote. 

All ncighborluHKls, all ethnic ;»ronps, all the con- 
stituencies voted in favor of the People's Action 
Party and its candidates. 

Yet* something is lacking. As to what it is, the 
ruled and the rulers are curiously both divided and 
agreed. A loyal <^pposition is ticeded according to 
the P.A.P., Prime Minisster Lee Kuan Yew, and 
the people of Singapore. Such an opposition must, 
of course, be loyal, courageous, and constructively 
critical. Only such a force can ensure that good 
govermnent becomes even better. Without a loyal 
opposition, indilferenee and oppression can occur 
all too easily in a one-party state. 

The electors and P. A. P. ofllcials differ, however, 
as towhetiier a truly critical opposition can develop 
under the present governnKMU. For the P. A. P. does 
not tolerate the criticism w hich, in liieory, it invites. 
No strong new party is now in prospect. Nor is the 
P. A. P. likely to divide itself or be divided. 

Singapore is a one-party republic. That fact in 
itself is neither negative nor positive. The P. A. P. 
has workcil to make Singapore a smashing success. 
And it is. 

Hconomieally. Singapore is a boom state. For- 
eigners art' competing to invest. The per capita 
amuial inctwne of more than USSl.OOO provides a 
standard of living superior even to that of Japan. 

197.), Anicfican Univmities 1 ieid Suff, Inc. 



The p. A. p. government is a responsible one. 
Visitors sometimes wonder why, given the stability 
and prosperity of Singapore, much of the rest of 
Southeast Asia is so turbulent. 

Sociallyt Singapore seems resistant even to the 
contamination of drugs, sex, and violence. It is also 
determined to resist such symbols of the counter* 
culture as long hair, which the P. A. P. deplores and 
vigorou.sly combats. 

The republic is patronizing the long-neglcctcd 
arts and mobilizing for new crusades of human and 
environmental up-grading. Culturally, Singapore is 
becoming aware of its ow*n crudities and is eager to 
correct them. 

The P. A. P. can and does point with pride to its 
low cost housing achievements. There is nothing 
c( nparable anywhere else in the world. Singa- 
pore's urban landscape is studded with buildings of 
up to fifty stories and criss-crossed by highways 
with up to eight lanes. These developments and the 
general good health and prosperity of Singaporeans 
aie significant achievements. After all, the Repub- 
lic of Singapore is an island only twenty by thirty 
miles and it supports more than two million human 
inhabitants. Smaller populations in larger and 
more fertile land areas have done less well. 

What is it that has produced thc**Singaporc 
effect?** Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew? The 
People's Action Party? Socialism? Capitalism? The 
76 per cent Chinese majority? The Malay and 
Indian and European minorities? The equatorial 
climate? Location on the major east-west ocean 
trade route through the South China Sea by 
Singapore and through the Straits of Malacca? 
Whatever the cause or causes, there is a zest about 
Singapore. 

P. A. P. leaders emphasi/e the vigorous training 
of young minds in advanced technology. They 
encourage young Singaporeans to engage in 
gymnaslics*and athletics. Singapore has an elite 
new Army, Navy, and Air Force which, after some 
initial misgiviugs, even most students have been 
moved quietly to endorse. Working conditions have 
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been improved and arc being improved even more 
rapidly. Recently, for instance, the government 
decreed that both the private labor force and the 
public civil service can afford to pay at least one 
extra month's wage each year by sharing the profits 
of Singapore's prosperity. This raise alone more 
than compensates for the mere 2 per cent inflation 
rate. The P. A.P, proposed programs for **enhance- 
ment of life quality.*' 

GRIEVANCES 

For the most part the Singapore grievances are 
the inevitable side effects of rapid national develop- 
ment. Many Singaporeans resent being evicted 
from homes, shops, and farms to make way for the 
sprawling new suburbia, high-rise developments, 
and modern factories. P. A, P. officials poin. out, 
however, that tfic ordinary people can movj into 
the newgoveniment-buill apartments, and get jobs 
in the new factories. Those who do so, say the 
P. A. P. officials, are ge;ierally happy with the 
change. 

In the 1072 elections, opponents could 
only promise to lower the rents which the P,A,P. 
housing projects charge. These are between 
USS6,f)t> and $20 per monlli. Or. opponents could 
offer *Tiee title" without the present P. A. P. install- 
ment plan. Opponents offered relief from •*e\ploi- 
tive" h»reign investment and profit. There were 
other promises by those who soiiyht, unsuccessfully 
to unseat the P.A.P, 'I'he government's reply was 
simply a reminder of what almost if not all Singa- 
poreans know: "nothing is for free.'' 

Many Singaporeans dislike the idea of compul- 
sory military service. It cost the republic about 
USS23I million in 1972, The pick of the male 
eighteen-year-olds are required to spend at least 
two years in military training. 

Opponents to the P,A,P, promised to abolish 
military service altogether or greatly lighten the 
burden. To this (opposition. P,A,P, officials praised 
the obvious toughening of b.^th mental and physi- 
cal "muscle" in a basically weak and vulnerable 
small state. They claimed that to survive Singapoie 
must be "resolute" and "robust." 

riicrc arc Singaporeans who complain about 
living ui;der "fascist"* rule in a "police state," They 



mention, for example, the abolition of trial by jury, 
the suppression of two newspapers, the pressure for 
family planning, the requirement of a security 
clearance "suitability certificate** for university ad- 
mission, and the detention without trial of a score 
or more of political prisoners. Of these •*extvcra- 
ists/* some were once high in the P.A.R itself. 

Restoration of all "civil rights" was promised by 
candidates who opposed the P. A. P. in the 1972 
elections. But they lost. Officials pointed out that 
the P. A. P. had made Singapore both rich and riot 
free and would keep it rich and riot free. Those de- 
manding a greater degree of individual freedom 
were encouraged to observe what has happened in 
nearby nations. Then, they called attention to the 
fact that Chinese, Indian, Malay, and others 
prosper in a multi-ethnic, multi-cultural society. 
They won. 

THE LOSERS 

Though lacking a well organised, effective loyal 
opposition, the P. A. P. does, however, have some 
opposition. But the various opposition leaders 
failed to achieve any agreement among themselves. 
And since none of them really expected to win, they 
were not motivated to get together and compromise 
their differences. 

There were nine more or less distinct opposition 
parties. Seven of these fitted into two overlapping 
alliances. The liarisau Sosialis together with the 
United National Front and the People's Front 
made up a quasi-alliancc of the far left. The United 
National Front itself consisted of the Sinfiapore 
Chinese Party. Justice Party (Indian), Persatuan 
Melayu Sinf^apura, and the Anakatan Islam, both 
of the latter Malay. The Workers' Party 
campaigned for the most part on its own. The 
Persatuan Melayu Sinfiapura accepted assistance 
from whatever other opposition quarters jiroved 
willing, especially the Chinese of the farthest left. 

Overall, the opposition lacked organization, 
leadership, membership, and money. It failed to 
design any impressive campaign strategy or post- 
election program, Mt^sl of the parties were in fact 
patched together or repatchcd together just barely 
in time to nominate candidates. The leaders 
managed to persuade a total of 81 contestants to 
take a chance — usually a long, long chance — on 
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winning the elections. Of that 81, a total of 20 
failed to win as nnich as onc-cij»hth of the vote 
within the electoral district. '1 hey thus forfeited the 
S$500 (US$1 66) election deposit, not to mention an 
additional SSI .0(K) {US$333K or so which is all that 
most of them would admit to spending in their' 
campaigns. 

CAMPAIGNING FOR ELECTION 

The actual campaign was brief and orderly. 
Singapore law requires that elections be held within 
90 days of nomination day. In 1972 the RA.P. 
alUnvcd exactly nine days. IZveryone had been ex- 
pecting the gincrnmcnl to call for new elections. 
The oppi)sition complained, naturally, that it had 
insuflkicnt time. 

The government, as usual, exercised strict con- 
trol over the electioneering: process. It licensed 
rallies on a lotation basis for the traditionally 
faviircd spots. It pcnniited radio and TV exposure 
on a fair and limited basis. The four largest parties 
were alloted equal time for half-hour programs (re- 
peated in four languages). It prohibited more than 
one 2()-foot banner per party per election district 
and counted out precisely how many small, stan- 
dardized posters (300 per candidate) might be dis- 
played and wlicrc (on trees, on street light poles, at 
bus stop shelters, on buses). It decreed that these 
posters must be tidily removed immediately after 
elections. 

It monitored all speeches and twice issued 
sumtnonscs for overstepping the limits of tolerance. 
When a lirrisdn Stisiali.s candidate, for instance, 
called the Pi'ime Minister "a blcu)dy scinnulrel.*' "a 
gangster." "a kidnapper.** and "Singapore Public 
Hncmy Number One." hceommitlcd an offense for 
which he got a six months' jail sentence after 
elections. 

A FTER THE ELECTIONS 

Immediately after the elections there arose a 
minor Hurry of concern lest the government actu- 
ally identify not only the contributors to opposition 
party funds but also the voters who cast their 
ballots for the opposition candidates. In Singapore, 
each ballot is numbered and a record is retained. 
On this is entered the identity card mimbcr of the 
voter to whimi the ballot is issued. Given sullicient 



industry or computer assistance, the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department could readily identify the 
30.98 per cent of the voters whose views the govern- 
ment deplores. In fact, says the government, after 
being counted the ballots are promptly deposited 
for safekeeping with the Supreme Court and soon 
thereafter destroyed. There is no intention w hatso* 
ever, it says, of achieving anything except an 
accurate count, and later, if challenged, a recount. 
Nevertheless, no few Singaporean voters, politi- 
cians, and campaign donors now get nervous at the 
thought of the F,AJ\*s proven efficiency and 
possible vindictiveness. 

PRIME MINISTER LEE XU AN YEW 

Any outsider seeking to make an appraisal of the 
Prime Minister, the P.A.P., 'he 1972 election cam- 
paign, the pre-1972 P.A.R record and Singapore's 
post-1972 prospects, would do well to examine crit* 
ically Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew's own clean, 
cool, and convincing statements on election eve: 

Tomorrow mu wll dvciile the next Jive years. A 
solid vote for the P. A. P. will be good for Sumaporc 
and fio(}dforyou. 

First, it will demoralise and discourage those 
who believe that they could pht through their 
proxies and get us to do what they want. 

Seamd. it will give you a great impetus to invest' 
ments. Western industrialists are now facing either 
shortage of labour or grave trade union problems. 

ff the workers and trade unions demonstrate 
their wholehearted support for our policy to attract 
manufacturing and hanking, fmance, marketing 
expertise and management know-how. then there 
will he an influx of middle technology industries. 

None of the opposition parties have the remotest 
intentiiuf of developing into a loyal opposition if 
they know what it means* It means first, that on 
national interest, matters of life and death, they are 
with us to defend ourselves. 

Seanid, how to maintain harmony in a multi- 
racial society. 

Instead, although not reported in our responsible 
press, the opposition with all their speeches are ex- 
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plaiting issues over race, language and religion. 
^yilling to risk conflict and race riots Just for ajey\' 
voles. 

The opposition parties are a motley cre\\\ Their 
only common factor is almse an J denunciation of 
the government and virulent attack of all our 
policies, the wr}' pohdes which have given you. and 
ironically enough, given them, a better life. 

They have no plans for your security, economic 
advancement, or social development 

We, the P. A. P., have seen you through two 
majtw crises in seven years— flrst separation in 
7965, then accelerated British rundown in 1968, 

Through hard wm k and realistic policies we got 
on top of our problems. The prospects louk good 
for the immediate future. 

Wv are huildinr. ?ff,000 IfDIl fhtts a year. We 
will raise this to 30.000 a year shortly. 

We shall, if you remain keen to learn and to 
work, provide you with better Jobs, with higher pro- 
ductivity using more sophisticated machines and 
pay you better wages. 

Wv can make Singapore a metropolis, the best in 
the ecpuitorial belt, pleasant to live and work in. 
with green parks, clean beaches, recreational 
amenities, a cultivated and civilised city giving sat* 
isfactiim to all who live in it 

Ptdities in newly independent countries and what 
happens to them depend o;/ two fundamental fac- 
tors: first, the nature of a people, their innate 
quality and cuUurul attributes: second, the ijuality 
of their political ieader.ship. 

If people in new countries are willing to work 
hard towards common goals, they will probably 
make the grade. 

Put not if they fritter away their energies on 
issues which divide and confuse them instead of 
spending their time on constructive projects and 
pursuits. 

To get a people as a whole to do this, they need 
leadership, honest and e/fective. resolute but flex- 
ihle. 
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Men in charge of government must have strong 
convictions, must he especially prepared sometimes 
to take unpopular measures for the good of all. 

We are fielding 65 men, honest, hard-working, 
able, some outstanding scholars and men of the 
world, and all of them willing to sweat and slog for 
you. and together well march forward toward a 
betterfuture. 

We the present leadership you know so well over 
thirteen years and three months. You have seen our 
performance. You are the Judge. 

We had to fight with British colonialists for inde- 
pendence. we fought the communists for merger 
and Malaysia, we fought the racialists for equality 
in Malaysia. 

However, there wdl be major changes in the 
world. The super-powers have changed their rela- 
tionship. This will affect the whole world. 

But whatever the stress, whatever crises that may 
arise, you the people and we the government 
together will respond swiftly to meet the crises, any 
challenge, and ride the problems us we have ridden 
them in the past. 

Do not put your future at risk. We the P. A. P. 
have never let vou down. 
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President Fiilix Ilouphouot lioigny of the 
Ivory Coast. 1961. 

FREEDOM ACHIEVED 
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The achievement of independence was for most 
African states an historic milestone. It marked the 
peak of the anticolonial struggle and tlie beginning 
of nationhood. The rhetoric of independence had 
been brilliantly articulated by African nalionalists. 
Kwamc Nkrumah and Julius Nyererc, Kenneth 
Kaunda and Jomo Kcnyatta, Sikou Tourc and 
Fdlix HouphouiJt-Boigny inspired a generation of 
Africans and other coloni/ed peoples. They raised 
high aspirations for rapid economic development 
and material prosperity. 



Kwamc Nkrumah, Prcsidont of (Jhana (left) 
and Sekou Toure. IVcsidcnt of Guinea at 
Krisiianhurg Castlo, Accra, Ghana, 1958. 
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I*resffK nt Jomo Ki-nyaiia and Tom Mboya of 
Kenya lead the molorcadtt for Independem-e 
Day celebrations. 
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The Old: A Kikuyu woman voles fur the first time. The New: African leader Tom Mboya at the ballot box. 
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Ivoiricn President Houph( ui'l Hoif'.ny escorting 
President Charles dc Gaulle in Ahidjant 1938. 



Julius K. Nycrcro. President of Tanganyika (now Tanzania) 
on Independence Day in 1961. (His mother is at lower right). 
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Albaji Sir Ahmadu livWo, KJIE*. Sardauna of Sokoto and 
Premier of the NorthiTn Region, b* 1909, Kabbah. Sokoto 
Province, Northern NiKerJa. Fulanl. Great t^randson of 
Oihman Dan Kodio» founder o{ the Sokoto Empire* Entered 
poltUcH in 1949. 

AlhajiSir Abuhakar Tafawa Halewa, KMK„ MlUl. Prime 
Minister of the Federatiun of Nigeria, b. 1912, Hauchi 
Province, Northern Nigeria. Fulani. Teacher, principal, and 
education officer. Entered Federal politics in 1954. 

Chief Obafemi Awolowo, M.ILR., Federal I-eader of the 
Opposition, and Leader of the Action Group, b. 1909, Ikenne, 
Ijebu Kenio, Wostern Nigeria. Yoruba. Admitted to English 
Har. 194f>. Leader of Government and Premier, Western 
Uegion. 1952G0. 

The Kt. Hon. Nnamdi Aziklwe, WC. Governor General and 
Comma»*der in Chief of the Federation of Nigeria, b. 1904, 
ZungiTU, Northern Nigeria. Iho. Higher education in the 
United States. Journalist and organizer African Continental 
Bank. 
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By the 1970s only Azikiwe remained active among the 
Nigerian leaders. Liki» Tom Mhoya, the Kenyan leader who 
was killed by an assassin*s bullot. the Nigerians were victims 
of civil discord. Kvvaine Nkrumah was overthrown as 
President of Ghana and died in exile. Houphouet Hoigny. 
Sekou Toure. Jomo Kenyalta, Julius Keiiyatta, Julius 
Nyerere, and African aspirations for a better life survive. 
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Africans waited expectantly. In great cities like Abidjan. 
Ivory Co3st (below), and in small towns in Guinea (above), 
individually and coJlectively, Africans wanted freedom. 
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FREEDOM SOUGHT 

Many of the problems facing Africa at 
independence were scarcely realized. The new 
leaders and their international well-wishers were 
temporarily blinded by belief in the sovereign 
power of freedom. Slowly, and often in the 
aftermath of disillusionment, Africans realized that 
independence was not a niayic formula for future 
well-being. Governments had to come to grips with 
the harsh economic and social burdens that 
freedom entailed. Most newly independent states 
remained economically dependent on their former 
colonial rulers. Internal disharmony among 
competing nationalisms threatened many countries 
with civil war. Agricultural production was not 
keeping pace with rapid population growth. To 
overcome these liabilities many Africans agreed on 
the neccssily fi>r indiistriali/alitin. Some chose to 
pursue ideals for social organization which were 
without nuKlern precedents. All sought the 
political, economic, and social stability which 
can make genuine independence possible. 




1. Where was the picture taken? How would you describe 2. What clues does the picture contain concerning 

(a) the people (a) the power and status of the people 

(b) the terrain, topography (b) general level of technology 

(c) the climate, weather 

(d) the vegetation 3. What type event appears to be taking place? 
(c) the architecture 

Data: Photograph courtesy of the Information Service of the Ivory Coast. Picture was made in 
February l%5at Nouakchott, capital of Mauritania. According to Field Staff Associate Victor Du 
Bois. "the Nouakchott Conference" was the scene of a significant new development in 
French-speaking Africa's search lor unity when representatives from 13 countries met there Feb- 
ruary 10-12. 1%5 fur a major policy conference. (Victor D. Du Bois, The Search jur Unity in 
French'Speakinfi Black Africa. Part I: The Founding of the Organisation Commune Africaine et 
Malgache(O.C.A.M.), lVbB-3-*65j. Ficldstaff Reports, West Africa Scries, Vol. VIII, No, 3. 1965.) 
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MR. COGGINS' DILEMMA 



"They've finally done it. Mr. Coggins. A cablegram just arrived. They've nationalized our 
properties in their country. This note from their president announces 'henceforth, all oil corn- 
panics operating in this country must be at least 51 per cent owned by natural citizens or the gov 
ernment ... no foreign ownership of basic resources will exceed 49 per cent . . . They have no right 
to do this. Our stockholders will be furious. It is an illegal, immoral, and irresponsible act on their 
part. What shall we do?" 

**Oh, I don't know. Brown. You sound a bit excited. Let's think awhile. Maybe it's not as bad us 
you seem to feel. Call the Directors and arrange a meeting tomorrow. It's difficult, but maybe it 
just had to happen." 

1. With whom. Brown or Coggins, do you identify most strongly? Why? 

2. With which do you identify most strongly, those whose property has been nationalized or 
those who have nationalized it? Why? 

3. As president of the nationalizinfi country, what alternatives would you consider before taking 
over foreign owned property? 

4. As president of a resource development corporation, what policies would you use to reduce 
the chances of being nationalized? 

5. In tertns of your values, what should be the relationship between government and private 
ownership? Between foreign and domestic ownership? 

6. In the role of Mr. Coggins, what would you advise your board of directors at the meeting 
planned for tomorrow? What additional information do you need for that meeting? What 
would you do between now and then? 

7. In the role of a corporation director, how would you respond to this announcement? 

8. In the role of a corporation stockholder, how would you react? 

9. In the role of a citi/en of the country which has nationalized 51 per cent of its basic resources, 
how would you react? 

10. In this dilemma, what is at stake? What is your moral judgment of the situation and the be- 
haviors and beliefs of the actors involved? 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT AFRICA? 



Concentrate on the outline map shown below. Sketch in as many natural features and label as many 
political boundaries as you can. Around the outside jot down ten things you believe to be true about 
Africa in general. Make statements about societies, cultures, living standards, population patterns, 
geography, climates, politics, and economics. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 



PERSPECTIVES ON AFRICA / 

/ 



It is our duty to proceed from what is near to what is distant ^ from what is known to 
that which is less known, to gather the traditions from tiiose who have reported them, 
to correct them as much as possible and to leave the rest as it i % in order to make our 
work help anyone who seeks truth and loves wisdom, 

Abu*I-Rayhan Muhamad al-Biruni AD 973-1050 



PERSPECTIVES ON AFRICA is an examination of developments leading to modernization. It is 
one of a series of teaching-learning packets coniumxng FieldstaJ) Perspectives. This packet provides a 
variety of materials to meet individual needs and interests. Designed for use in grades 9 through 12, 
particular materials range in reading difficulty from lower to higher ability levels. These reading 
levels are specified for each Perspective in the inventory presented at the end of this guide. In the 
following sections, suggestions arc given for a sequence of daily lessons on Africa, an introduction to 
African study and skill development through inquiry experiences, and a number of major learning 
objectives are presented. 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

Stated briefly the objectives of Fieldstaff Perspectives are: 

(1) To explore the origins and significance of cultural diversity. 

(2) To approach the study of culture as the total expression of human activity — of how people be- 
have toward each other ard in relation to their environment. 

(3) To study human institutions as outgrowths of a group*s attempts to express and to manage the 
problems arising out of these interactions. 

(4) To emphasi/.e the common experience of humankind through an exploration of cultural 
diversity, 

(5) To establish a positive appreciation of diversity, replacing ethnocentrism with empathy and 
worldmindcd humanism. 

(6) To validate both the act of learning and the acquired knowledge and attitudes in both the cul- 
ture being studied and other contexts. 

(7) To assist in the development of skill in inquiry, analysis, evaluation, and reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking. 
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AFRICA— AN INTRA-CULTURAL STUDY 



Fieldstaff Perspectives seek to disclose patterns of culture in various societies around the world. To 
facilitate inquiry, we have developed a model, depicted graphically as a cube, supporting a view of 
culture as the total expression uf human activity, Within the continuum represented b> the three* 
dimensional cube. Fieldstaff Perspectives examine human beings in the aggregate, as well as the in- 
stitutions that maintain and sustain human society. Each unit aims at a definite level of investigation. 
MANA TAQ KUPRUK, the first in a series of five modules, is a concentrated study of a small local 
culture Unfra-cuhuraD. In the case of SOUTHEAST ASIA, the target is an intra-cultural examina^ 
tion emphasizing breadth rather than depth. Through PERSPECTIVES ON AFRICA, also an intra- 
cultural study, breadth over depth is again emphasized. The ef fort is to acquaint inquirers with many 
Africas. a variety of perceptions Africans have of themselves and others have of Africa and Africans. 
If users of Fieldstaff Perspectives follow the model, the next level of study will be the inter-cultural, a 
packet entitled URBANIZATION: CITIES AROUND THE WORLD. And it is followed by 
LOOKING AT OURSELVES, a fifth set of Fieldstqff Perspectives focusing on the intro-cultural level 
of inquiry. 



FIELDSTAFF PERSPECTIVES ON CULTURE 



infra-culture study 

(depth) 
intra-culture study 

(breadth) 
inter-culture study 

(global) 
intro-culture study 
(local) 





PAST 
PRESENT 
FUTURE 



LEVELS 

OF 
CULTURE 
(INFRA- INTRA- 
INTER. INTRO.) 




ECONOMIC 

SOCIAL 
POLITICAL 



SPACE 
DIMENSIONS 
(LOCAL 
GLOBAL) 



Familiarize yourself with the variety of materials provided for a study of Africa. A complete list of 
the African Perspectives, together with notations on their level of reading difficulty and substance, is 
provided on pages 1 1 -1 2 of (his booklet. You will probably have several reading and interest levels .'ep- 
resentcd in your classroom. It is not intended that each student read or otherwise engage in every 
activity. Your knowledge of the materials will help you guide students, and groups of students, in 
making appropriate selections. 

The simulation/games and activities selected for general participation are designed to facilitate 
communication involving the entire class. Thus the format ma.ximizes opportunities for exchanges of 
information among students who work at different spends or have divergent interests; it does not limit 
individual inquiry. A bibliography of supplementary materials is provided. Some of these items can 
be made available to classes or groups of students wishing to intensify their experiences relating to 
Africa. Access to others may depend on the tlnancial resources your school can commit. 

In the following flay-by-day guide, it is assumed that each Fieldstaff Perspective, once introduced 
to the class, will remain available to students throughout the course of study. It is advisable, therc- 
fci-e, to choose some place in the classroom to which all can have easy access. Ideally, the same place 
may serve as a collection point for the materials at the end of each day's activities. 

Students should also be encouraged to contribute complementary materials-maps for comparison 
and additional information, clippings from newspapers pr magazines, and program notes of television 
or film coverage of Africa. These too should be conveniently located and shared by the class. 

No fixed sequence is prescribed for presentation of Africa. You may arrange the materials in any 
O . order you feci ;s most likely to interest and educate. You might also consider the following sequence: 
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THEM AtlC APPROACH 



Five major themes serve as organizers for African Perspectives. These themes include 
DEVELOPING AN INQUIRY SKILL BASE: PERCEIVING AFRICA. PEOPLE. EFFORTS TO 
ACHIEVE UNITY. RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT, and SPECTRUM OF DIVERSITY. 

Parts of a whole, they hold together subsets of data which can be used in comprehending the 
vastness and complexities of Africa. 

Population growth, production of food, environmental problems, technological adaptation, and 
modernization receive attention under each theme. The data and activities provide perceptions from 
many perspectives. Yet. learners are invited to blend their own perceptions and perspectives with the 
prepared material provided in this packet. Students and teachers must come to their own conclusions 
about African cultures — where they have been and are presently, and where they are going in the 
future. The purpose of Fivldstuf)' Perspectives is to provide substantive df.ta. analytical examples, 
and stimuli to encourage insightful study on the part of yoi ng people. Undergirding this purpose is 
the presentation of material in formats which assist in developing the basic skills, including: listening, 
speaking, reading, data gathering, analysis, writing, sharing, coordinating, and evaluating. 

The following 5-step ladder of themes may help in the quest toward familiarity with 
PERSPECTIVES ON AFRICA and the question. "Amidst Diversity is Unity Possible?" 



SPECTRUM OF DIVERSITY 



RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 

EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE UNITY 



PEOPLE 



DEVELOPING AN INQUIRY 
SKILL BASE 
PERCEIVING AFRICA 



DEVELOPING AN INQUIRY SKILL BASE 
PERCEIVING AFRICA 



Day One 

Have each student make a list of statements each 
personally believes to be true about Africa. These 
anonymous statements can be read aloud by the 
teacher while each student judges them on a scale 
of agreement (Strongly agree +5. Neutral 0, 
Strongly disagree '5). These responses can be 
discussed — and also saved lor reanalysis at the end 
of the unit. 

On the chaikhonrd draw a line to represent a 
spectrum. Label opposite ends of the line 
'•Maximally industrialized" and "Minimally 
industrialized." Initial the points on the line repre- 
senting each student's perception of the degree of 
industriali/ation in Africa. The same activity can 
be repeated for each African nation. And it can be 
repeated using different labels such as: "Modern 



vs. Traditional" and "Authoritarian vs. Demo- 
cratic." Helping students clarify their individual 
perceptions and comparing these with group 
response patterns develops two basic inquiry skills: 
data gathering and data analysis. 

Day Two 

To each student, distribute :hc activity sheet 
entitled WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
AFRICA? This exercise can be followed by the 
essay assignment, MY AFRICA, printed on the 
reverse side of the activity sheet. Reporting and 
writing are emphasized. 

Follow with the activities on AFRICAN IMAGES 
and AFRICAN STEREO I YPFS: A POLL. 
Involved it. c reading, data gat herinfj, analysis, and 
some sharing and speaking. HOW LARGE IS 



AFRICA? and TOO MUCH WATER OR TOO 
LiTTLE? are appropriate next activities. 

Locate Africa on a globe and have students 
compare its latitude and longitude with those of 
Europe, North America. South America, and 
Southeast Asia. Then unfold and display the full 
color wall map provided. Introduce the atlas of 
Africa, entitled WHAT IS IT LIKE TO BE IN 
AFRICA? Discuss rules for its shared use. 

Discuss space relationships. How large is Africa in 
relation to the earth, ocean, and other land masses? 
What are the climate patterns? How. does the 
African map indicate a unique history and 
geography? 

Assign each student to bring to class tomorrow a 
news clipping or article relating to Africa. 

Day Three 

Review the news reports brought by students. The 
African Perspective, NEWS OUT OF AFRICA can 
be a helpful kickoff activity. On the reverse side of 
this activity sheet. WHA T WILL HAPPEN NEXT? 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR INTERPRETATION can 
be used to indicate change processes in Africa. 

Without comment, play the recording FOLK- 
TALES AND FOLK MUSIC— "WEST AFRICA " 
(Side A— 30 minutes). Then invite analysis using 
the activity sheet. LISTENING ACTIVITIES. 
Encourage students to bring stereotypes about 
Africa for discussion tomorrow. 



Day Four 



Introduce a second recording FOLKTALE 
ABOUT AFRICA (Side B— 30 minutes). Encour- 
age careful listening and keeping notes on aspects 
which surprise or reinforce stereotypes. Discuss 
and analyze the "Tarzan Myth." Provide access to 
the reading. REFLECTIONS OF AFRICA: TAR- 
TAN. Introduce the WORD ASSOCIATIONS 
activity and PREJUDICE, 

Day Five 

HOW DO PEOPLE BECOME WHITE? and 

WHERE IN THE WORLD IS ? are 

appropriate activities. Through discussion bring 
the African study toward contemporary Africa in 
space and time, and focus attention on resources 
and people. 

Review the first five days of inquiry activities. 
Reflect on and discuss the relative advantages of 
different data sources — news reports, analytical 
reports, photographs, maps, recordings, interviews 
and polls, descriptions of moral dilemmas, 
personal perceptions, stereotypes, and question- 
naires. What other data sources are available?.How 
can the class most effectively utilize the materials in 
the FieldstaJ'f Perspectives packet? Let the class 
discuss and set rules for the continuing inquiry 
focused on Africa. 



Day Six 

WHO IS AN AFRICAN? rahcs a general question. 
ASIAN AFRICANS: CITIZENS OF WHERE? 
provides a particular example and questions for 
discussion. 

Day Seven 

Students can select from several readings intro- 
ducing African people in the context of their daily 
lives. ANA ABDELKRIM: NORTH AFRICAN 
DESERT BOY. MIKE: THE CITY LIFE OF 
RU'iAL MALES. AHMADOU: RURAL TO 
URBAN MIGRANT. EDOM. SOUTH AFRICA 'S 
HELEN SUZMAN, CONSCIENCE OF A 
TROUBLED LAND, and FREEDOM ACHIEVED 
all present African individuals with whom students 
may identify. Take turns reading. Encourage ex- 
changing viewpoints and preferences. Let students 
acquaint one another with these five people's lives. 
Days Seven, Eight, and Nine activities can overlap 
advantageously. 



Day Eight 

Let some students report on the five biographical 
Perspectives. Others can review and report on 
ORBIT: THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNG ZAMBIANS. Still others can analyze the 
photographs presented in the envelope of COLOR 
PRINTS, and in the booklets FACES OF THE 
SAIIEL and FACES OF THE BORAN. Look in 
the *brary for books and articles on African people. 

Da- Nine 

Let some students report on DEATH IN 
BURUNDI which is concerned with large numbers 
of Africans and their generally unreported plight. 
WORLD P:iESS REPORTS ON BURUNDI 
makes the point clear. Students can interview 
people in the community and report tomorrow on 
how many people heard about the large number of 
deaths in Burundi. 1972. How many interviewees 
did not identify the photographs of Helen Suzman, 
Sahciians, and Boran as African people? 
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Day Ten Perspectives been helpful? What local perspectives 

and information resources have been discovered? 
Review the study of African people. What stereo- How are Africa and Africans perceived differently 
types have been changed? How have the Fieldstaff by students now. compared to eleven days ago? 

EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE UNITY 



Day Eleven 

Continuing the interest in Burundi, present the 
letter in TO BURUNDI FROM A FRIEND. How 
is this letter an effort to achieve unity? 

How does the PHOTOGRAPH FOR ANALYSIS 
activity demonstrate another effort to achieve 
African unity? How does the case presented in I 
AM A WITCHDOCTOR indicate disunity and 
unity in a modernizing African context? 

Day Twelve 

Involve ttudents in individualized study of African 
alternatives striving toward unity. Let them share 
the readirr- on UJAMAA VILLAGES, AN 
AFRICAN GARDEN— VARIETIES OF NA- 
TIONALISM AND PAN-AFRICANISM. INDE- 
PENDENCE PRELUDE, THE INDEPENDENCE 
STRUGGLE IN KENYA, ZAIRE: BOLD EX- 
PERIMENT, and THE INDEPENDENCE 
STRUGGLE IN THE CENTRAL AFRICAN FED- 
ERATION. Has the nature of the independence 
struggle influenced the nature of unity in each of 
these African nations? 

Day Thirteen 

Continue discussing, encourage reporting on the 
six Perspectives dealing with independence, na- 
tionalism, and social-political-economic alterna- 
tives being used by Africans. 

Have several students describe ALGERIA THEN 
and ALGERIA NOW. Have the class consider 
parallels between Algeria and their own nation's 



history. Where are there similarities? Assign a 
small group to lead class analysis tomorrow using 
the Perspectives enlirled CREATING AFRICAN 
NATIONS and AFRICA TODAYS-PROBLEMS 
AND PROSPECTS. 

Day Fourteen 

Let student leaders engage the class in the assigned 
subjects. Then introduce the issues raised in 
EXTRACT and ALL MEN ARE MY BROTHERS. 
Prepare for a workday tomorrow in preparation for 
the TRADE FAIR simulation. (Or proceed into the 
RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT activities 
and delay the simulation until later.) 

Day Fifteen 

Use local resources in planning and preparing for 
TRADE FAIR: A SIMULATION OF AN AU- 
AFRICA EXPOSITION. Instructions and mate- 
rials are provided in an envelope. The simulation 
can occupy a day, or series of days. Roles are pro- 
vided for all students. They may want to invite 
others — peers and parents — to participate in the 
fair. 

Days Sizteen-Eighteen 

TRADE FAIR: A SIMULATION OF AN ALL- 
AFRICA EXPOSITION. 

Day Nineteen 

Evaluate the roV) playing and learning activities in- 
volved in the simulation. How could a similar 
simulation represent efforts for unity in another 
cultural region of the world? 



RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 



Day Twenty 

Familiarize students with the set of AFRICAN 
MAPS provided in an envelope. These may be 
tacked to the wall and used at desks. As a 
purchaser cf Fieldstqt't' Perspectives, you may also 
convert thes; maps into overhead projeciion trans- 
parencies and/or spirit duplicator masters for use 
with your own students. (Copyright laws require 
this conditional statement and do noc permit 
broader interpretations.) 

Encourage students to draw inferences from pairs 
of maps considered together. 



Day Twenty-One • 

Introduce the dilemmas presented in GREAT EX- 
PECTATIONS/UNCERTAIN REWARDS and 
DEVELOPMENT FOR WHAT? Discuss the 
causes and consequences of modern economic de- 
velopment. Analyze the relationships between 
natural resources and development potentials in 
Aftica. Where are the prospects brightest? 

Day Twenty-Two 

Let small groups of students inquire into the prob- 
lems presented by BOUNDARY DISPUTE, MY 
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LAND IS YOUR LAND, RWANDA: A 
THOUSAND HILLS. EQUAL PA Y FOR EQUAL 
WORK?, and BLACK AND WHITE WAGES. 

Day Twenty-Three 

Let the small groups report to the class at large. 
Encourage comparisons between the issues in an 
African context and at least one other cultural con* 
text (for example, Southeast Asia, South American, 
or others). 

Day Twenty-Four 

Continuing in the same or other small groups, 
students can inquire into LIBERIA— ECONOMIC 
AND HUMAN PROGRESS, LIBERIANS— 
AFRICANS? AMERICANS? and / AM AFRAID. 
How are American and African development inter- 
twined? How are fear and mysticism and racism 
responses to the pressures of modernization devel* 
opments (and/or cultural change)? 

Day Twenty-Five 

As map study makes clear, a significant portion of 
Africa is desert. Introduce students to EXPAND* 

SPECTRUM 

DayTwc Seven 

The rang, ^f African responses to life is as vast as it 
is r.ncien At best, only a few indicators of the 
richness ci' «he African heritage can be provided. 

AROUND AFRICA: B.C. provides Herodotus' 
historical perspective. THE BAT indicates percep- 
tions of myth relationships between people and 
animals. It represents the well-developed oral story- 
telling tradition. STOSE ACE OLORGESAILIE: 
ESTHETICS AMONG THE CARRION EATERS 
is a scientific perspective on prehistoric human 
events in Africa. 

Day Twenty-Eight 

Let each student read aloud one of the 
PROVERBS: KRIO AND ENGLISH. Cut them 
from the blue card before class. Have students give 
their interpretations of the proverbs printed in 
English. Perhaps replay the storyteller recording 
which is tlrst on the cassette (Side A). Review. 
PROVERBS and the PROVERBS: INTERPRE- 
TATIONS on the back side of each card. Shift 
from interest in orally transmitted meaning to lit- 
erature. Review AFRICAN BOOKS, encouraging 
siudcnts to read these and others. 

Day Twenty-Nine 

Games are another response to life. Games reflec- 
cultures; might cultures reP.ect their games? 



ING DESERT, DESERT TRAGEDY—EXPAND- 
ING DESERT, and NATURE SPOILS' A 
WILDLIFE PARADISE. Prepare for 
DROUGHT—A SIMULATION OF HUMAN 
EXPERIENCES UNDER DROUGHT CONDI- 
TIONSIN THESAHEL. Have students interview, 
as they did with Burundi, to see how aware their 
community is of desert Africa and conditions in the 
Sahel. 

Day Twenty-Six 

Engage students in the D/^OC/G/^r simulation. All 
the materials are in an envelope. Four players at a 
time are involved. Others can observe and evaluate. 
Roles include a nomad, farmer, government ofR* 
cial, and international official. The game may be 
played in one day or several, and by different 
groups of four. 

How are Sahel conditions reported in your commu- 
nity? How are Sahelian desert conditions like other 
situations in the world? 

OF DIVERSITY 

(Consider football and chess, for instance.) EGG 
CARTON "BAO" introduces a popular African 
game to students. Let them discuss how it may 
reflect African culture, African meaning. 



Still another response to living is the preparation of 
food. IN PRAISE OF CHICKEN and SNACKING 
ETHIOPIAN STYLE will be of interest. Perhaps 
the recipes can be used in preparing African meals 
for the class. 

WHAT DO AFRICANS PRODUCE? gets at the 
extractive and manufacturing responses to African 
resources. 

Day Thirty 

AFRICAN DRAMA is another cultural response to 
life. THE BUFFET and THE WELL OF WHEAT 
can be read and acted by students. How does the 
playwright Ali Salem compare with other Africans, 
such as Ahmadou, Mike, or Edom? 

Day Thirty-One 

BUNDU introduces another type of response to 
life, as do THE GIRL WHO HAD TO DIE, 
WITCHCRAFT BELIEFS AND THE ROLE OF 
SECRET SOCIETIES, and A ME^T ^G. 



Day Thifty.Two 



Day Thirty-Pour 



Crime is a rcspottse to life. How docs each society 
define what constitutes crime? Students can com- 
pare CRIMICIN IVORY COAST mxh that in their 
own culture. 

Day Thirty-Three 

Reconsider the AFRICAN COLOR PRINT PER- 
SPECTIVES. By now. students should have devel- 
oped numerous insights and a body of knowk'dyc 
about Africa whicli can be drawn out through this 
photographic analysis activity. Suggest ttiat stu- 
dents ctnnpose brief short stories that account for 
the pe(«pie and activities in the photographs. 



What is Africa? Where is Africa? Who are 
Africans? Students can reflect on these questions 
and debate the question: "Amidst Diversity is 
African Unity Possible?" 

DayThirty.Pive 

Review or perhaps re-administer the activities 
which began this study of Africa. Ho»v have the 
quantity and quality of student responses changed 
since Day One? How much closer have students 
:ome to understanding the human condition in 
.\frican contexts? What new perspectives have they 
gained on Africa? 
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INVENTORY 

PERSPECTIVES ON AFRICA 

BASIC SKILLS 
PERCEPTIONS OF AFRICA 



• 




Type of 


Ratio of 


Readinff 






Activity 


Text/Visual 


Lcvot 


tiftf AO* nn vntr wnw AHAtTT APiilPA? 




A 


10/90 


9,5 


*JIV APtJTPA. AVX;*CCAV 

Ml Ar KILA: niS r^r>onlk 




A 


100/0 


SO 






A 
i\ 


100/0 




AFRICA MAP (FOLDED FUiX COLOR) 




n 
i\ 






WHAT 15 1 i LlKb i U IIN Ar KiLA/ 






10/90 


7.2 (6.7-7.7) 


Ar RICAN SThRhOTYrnb: A rULL 




A 


100/0 


6.1 


HOW LARGE IS Ar RILA: 




A 
il 


SO/SO 


6.3 


T/\/> lift f/^tf ttf A Tt:*n /MJ T/>A T TTTT C*o 

TOO MUCH WATER OR TOO LITTLbr 




A 
i\ 


100/0 


78 


NEWS OUT OF AFRICA 




A 

A 


lUU/U 


A Q 


WHAT WILL IIAPrEN NEXT? 




A /Tl 

A/P 


10/80 


7tO 


Photographs for Interpretation 










LISTENING ACTIVITIES: 




A /T 

A/L 


inn /A 




Cassette Recording Side A— Folk Tales and Folk Music 








9.6 


• West Africa (Sierra Leone- 1965- 1970) • 










Cassette Recording Side It—Folk Tale about Africa 








"Tarzan of the Apes" (1934 Radio Broadcast) • 










REFLECTIONS OF AFRICA: TARZAN 




R ^- 


60/40 




WORD ASSOCIATIONS 




A 


1 AA /A 

100/0 


7,o 


PREJUDICE 




A 


lUO/0 




HOW DO PEOPLE BECOME WHITE? 




A 


< AA yA 

100/0 




WHERE IN THE WORLD IS ? 




A 


OU/OU 














WHO IS AN AFRICAN? 




A 


4 AA/A 


A 0 


ASIAN AFRICANS: CITIZENS OF WHERE? 




A 
A 


lUU/U 




ANA ABDELKRIM: NORTH AFRICAN DESERT BOY 




K 


M/^0 


AIM Q.7 1) 


MIKE: THE CITx LIFE OF RURAL MALES 










AHMADOU: RURAL TO URBAN MIGRANT 




p 


ftO/iO 


6 3 (6 0-6 S) 


EDOM 




P 


40 /AO 


|V*9 V«9/ 


SOUTH AFRICA S HELEN SUZMAN, 










PAM^rtPMPV flip A TnnilRT PTl T.ANin 




R 


60/40 


7.4 {7.1-7,5) 


FREEDOM ACHIEVED 




R 


10/90 


9.0 (8.7-9.2) 


ORBIT: THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG ZAMBIANS 




R 


10/90 




• Comics 








6.4 (4.9-7.9) 


• Article 








7.3(7.0-7.5) 


FACES OFTHESAHEL 




R/P 


0/100 


8.2 


FACES OF THE BORAN 


• 


R/P 


0/100 




DEATH IN BURUNDI 




R 


70/30 


6.8 (6.4-7.2) 


WORLD PRESS REPORTS ON BURUNDI 




A 


100/0 


7.5(7.0-8.3) 


EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE UNITY 








TO BURUNDI FROM A FRIEND 




A 

A 


1 AA /A 
lUO/0 


7.0 (7*46 0*0) 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR ANALYSIS 




A/P 


OA /OA 


o c 
o.o 


I AM A WITCHDOCTOR 




A 

A 


4 A/l /A 

100/0 


5.4 


UJAMAA VILLAGES 




R 


f A /OA 




AN AFRICAN GARDEN 




R 


iSA /ilA 

dO/40 


8.8 (7.9-9.8) 


- Varieties of Nationalistn and Pan- Africanism 










INDEPENDENCE PRELUDE 




R 


80/20 


8.1 (7.4-8.5) 


THE INDEPENDENCE STRUGGLE IN KENYA 




R 


70/30 


8.1 (7.9-8.4) 


ZAIRE: BOLD EXPERIMENT 




R 


70/30 


8.1 (7.1-9.1) 


THE INDEPENDENCE STRUGGLE IN THE 










CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION 




R 


70/30 


7.9(7.6-8.1) 


ALGERIA THEN 




R 


70/30 


8.0 (7.9 8.3) 


ALGERIA NOW 




R 


50/50 


8.6 (7.9 9.1) 
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Type of 


Ratio of 


Reading 




Activity Toxt/Visual 


Lovel 


VlfCfAlilNvf Ai* liU'AIN INA ilUINo 


R 


60/SO 


8.1 (7.9-8.4) 


APtttf*A THTlA V UtYllflt G*MC AMTl Dt>AC!t»t;!*f*VO 


R 


80/70 


A A A ^ A AA 

9.0 (8.6-9.6) 


EaI RAV/T 


A 


100/0 


^.l (8.4-9.8) 


ALL MEN ARE MY BKOTHERS 


A 


100/0 


6.0 


I HAUL r Am: A otmuiation oi an All* Africa Exposition 


8 






INolnULliUIN bliLhT 






8.4 (7.4-9.2) 


A1 f AfTlYTPA PnMMAr>TTV r*tl ADHP 


s 


100/0 




WELCOMING SPEECH 


s 


100/0 


7.0 |o.9-a.o| 


GOLDCCRTIFICATCS 


s 


100/0 




RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 








Ar iiil/AiV IflAI'o 


A /D 

A/r 


0/100 




nPP AT P VPPPTATTAMC/TTVr'lPnTA TV DITW A DI^C 


R 


80/20 


8.3 (7.6-8.4) 




A 


4 AA /A 

100/0 


5.8 (5.6-5.9) 


ont Tvn A nv riTcuf ttp 


A 


90/10 


6.0 (5.9-6.0) 


MV t.ANn TQ vntTTi T A f*in 

ill \ L4i\v%U iO I vlUl« i4AiN LI 


A 


100/0 


4.5 


T}U7AK?T\A* A TUAf TC AMT^ liTT f O 

l\W AZNUA: a 1 nUUoAINU nILLo 


R 


40/60 


5.8 (5.6^.3) 


C^AtTAt DAVPADPAITAT tlTADir 


A 


100/0 


6.4 


HI APT^ A Kin IVUTTP W Ar»PC 


A 


4 AA Jfk 

100/0 


5.0 


LillCtfKlA — hUUINUMlL ANU HUMAN PiiOuR£SS 


R 


70/30 


8.5 (7.7-9.2) 


T JHPPTAV55— .APUtPAVQ9 AMPPTPAWQO 


A 


lOC/0 


4.9 


T AM APR ATTi 


A 


100/0 


6.6 (4.1-9.1) 


IPYOAVr^f VP T\CCC*DT 

c«ArANUlNu U&obRi 


A 


100/0 


7.7 (6.9-8.5) 


TiPcirnT TD A p pr>v p vt> a vtm vp tAfotrnT 


R 


40/60 


8.8 (7.1-9.7) 


NAluuh brUlLb A WILDLIr£ PARADISE r '^ 


R 


70/30 


8.4 (7.7-9.3) 


UKUl/uHT: A Simulation of Human Experience Under 








urougni uonaiiionii m i»ne oanei 


s 






n AMtroA a t>r\ 
viAiVlC4nUAKU 


s 


100/0 


8.4 (7.9-8.8) 


MAM A r\ OPPV A UTA 


s 


100/0 


5.8 (5.7-6.0) 




s 


100/0 


5.6 (5.5-5.6) 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL SCENARIO 


s 


100/0 


fi 3 (fi 7-6 0) 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICIAL SCENARIO 


s 


100/0 


6.1 (4.6-7.0) 


SPECTRUM OF DIVERSITY 








ADntTvr\ APDTPA. np 


R 


100/0 


6.8 (6.7-7.0) 


TUf tl AT 

IHCi uAi 


R 


100/0 


5.2 (4.6-5.8) 


oiUNb AUh ULUKuhSAlLlhi: 


R 


60/40 


7.2 (6.9-7.3) 


CiStneiics among tne v^arrion balers 










A 


100/0 




T>DAi/Pnnc vi>TA A vr\ cmpt tcu 
• rKuVf-iUtSo: ivnli) AND LNuLloH 




4AA yA 

100/0 


6.5 (5.1-7.5) 






1 fiA yA 

100/0 


6.7 (6.2-7.2) 


APWTPA V PAAVC 


A 

A 


« AA #A 

100/0 


8.1 (7.6-8.5) 


PPn PA WTAV **P A A" 
JCiU a t»nrv iU*N tSAU 


A 

A 


/I A y JA 

60/40 


7.3 (6.8-7.6) 




A 


60/40 


6.4 (5.4 7.3) 


CVAPVTVP CPUtr^IlT A V CTVT 1? 

oNAv^i\ir\u h 1 nlUt IAN oil uzt 


A 

A 


« AA yA 

100/0 


7,5 (7.0-7.9) 


WHA u\j Ar hlLANo PRODuCE? 


A 

A 


lAA /A 

100/0 


8.4 (7.8-9.1) 


AFPTPA V np ^ MA 








* 1 ixtA i>ur X iii I 


A/R 


4 AA /A 

100/0 


5.9 (5.0-7.4) 


TliP U/PT T APWIIPAT 

* i rtr« wCiLiL* ur wxiiuAi 


A/R 


90/10 


6.9 (6.5-7.0) 


PT IMHTT 


R 


50/50 


8,7 (7.8-9,6) 


iHh UlKLWflu HAD TO DIE 


R 


100/0 


5,6 (5.5-3.6) 


tl/f TPIIPI^ A PT I>PT TL^'PC AVr^ TllP DAT V- 
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URBAN VALUES * 



Read and consider each of the followhig statements about cities. Do you agree or dis- 
agree? Write your opinion after each statement. Let + 10 represent complete agreement 
and -10 represent total disagreement. Zero indicates neutral opinion, 

L Cities are wonderful places to live. 

2. Cities are the great artwork of mankind. 

3. Cities offer the best jobs, 

4. Cities bring people close together in harmony. 

5. Cities are fun. 

6. Cities make life worth living, ♦ 

7. Cities enable large populations to survive. 

8. Cities provide the best medical services. 

9. Cities provide the best entertainment. 

10. Cities provide the best education. 

11. Cities are showcases of the best in people. 

12. Cities are convenient. 

13. Cities arc orderly human habitations. 

14. Cities have no more crime but report it more accurately. 

15. Cities are essential to industrialized society. 

16. Cities scr\-e peoples' needs. 

17. Cities offer most of the world's opportunities. 

18. Cities support the surrounding countryside. 

19. Cities are a major development of human civilization, 

20. Cities bring out the best in people. 

Overall, do you have a positive or negative view of cities? Compare your opinions to 
those of your classmates. On what statements do you differ most? What is the grc;«* 'st 
area of agreement? Does the class as a whole have a favorable or unfavorable attitude 
toward urban life? 
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WHY MOVE? 

Maria was unhappy. •*Why move?" she asked her parents. **My friends arc here in the village. This is 
where I was born. Must we?" 

**Your father can't get enouj'h work here," her mother answered. **Wc have no money to pay the rent on 
the land he farms. And last year the harvest was so small. The landlord says we must either pay or go. 
You know we have too little to eat now. If we arc to live and keep our pride we must move. Soon your 
father will return from the llelds.We should not let him see our fear. Let us be happy. Maybe our fortune 
will turn when we get to the city.'' 

QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 

1. How typical are rural to urban migrants in the world? 

2. What conditions cause people to migrate from rural areas? 

3. Do ihey always migrate to urban areas? Why are cities attractive to rural people? 

4. How are despair and hope related to moving and migrancy? 

5. How are family interrelationships involved in decisions to migrate from one place to another? 

6. In Maria's place, how would you feel? What would you do? What would you say? 

7. In the father's place, what alternatives would you have? Under what conditions would you move? 
What would you say? What would you plan and hope? 

8. In the mother's place what alternatives would you have? What would you do? What would you say? 
What would you plan and hope? 

9. In the landlord's place, what would you do? What would you say? 

10. As Maria's best friend in the village, what would you do and say and feel? 

11. As Maria's new neighbor in the city, what would you do and say and feel? 

12. Where do you live? How has rural to urban migration affected you? 
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This is a photograph of Toa Payoh, an area of about one square mile (640 acres) on the island of Singapore. Tao 
Payoh is located just north of the densely settled city center on the island republic of Singapore. 

How many people do you estimate live in the area shown in the photograph? How many could live there? 
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SINGAPORE 
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Between 1%6 and 1970 the government of Singapore constructed this **New Town** of Toa Payoh. Here, 180,000 
people live in five neighborhoods. The "New Town*' occupies one of Singapore's 226 square miles. Toa Payoh is one 
of several "New Towns'' built by Singaporeans in their postcolunial period. 

What are the advantages of such concentrated housing? Are there any disadvantages? How else could the more 
than 2«000,000 live on an island of this size? 

What do the photographs and map suggest about the pr. cesses of urbanization? 
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LEADER INSTRUCTION * EVALUATION BOOKLET 



Phase I • Introduction to NABRU • World City 
Phase II • Analysis of NABRU: 

Social 

Economic 

Political 

Phase III • Modernization of NABRU: 
Structures 
People 
Programs 

Phase IV • Comparing NABRU with Another World City 

Phase V - Comparing NABRU with a North American City 

Phase VI - Debriefing Teams and Evaluating the NABRU Simulation 



What is a city? 

How does it work? 

How do its parts interrelate? 

How arc decisions made? 

How do city people interrelate with their environ- 
ment? 

There are six phases in the NABRU simulation. 
Together, they attempt to 

1. foster some understanding of urban life, 

2. provide some answers to the kind of ques- 
tions posed above, and 

3. encourage consideration of alternative 
answers. 

This is done through a series of recommended ac- 
tivities. The time available determines how far 
teams may go. Familiari/e yourself with the phases 
of the simulation and decide how much time you 
wish to allot to each. 

The presumption is that four teams, given iden- 
tical exercises, will arrive at different results. In 
comparing the versions of NABRU created by the 
four teams and in considering the justifications 
they give for particular decisions, the whole group 
can experience — in a micro-urban setting — some of 
the activities which take place wherever people live 
in urban areas. 

A willingness to make decisions and to cooperate 
with peers in achieving group consensus is basic to 
successful playing of NABRU. As in any wo'-ld city, 
people may make decisions which lead to the decay, 
rather than improvement, of NABRU. During the 



evaluation afterwards, such situations can be 
analyzed as to their causes — -nability to reach con- 
sensus, lack of information, etc. — and these can be 
compared with actual conditions in other world 
cities. And you might also discuss the concept of 
"successful modernization.'* Will all the residents 
be equally satisfied? What is the ideal? Is it the 
••greatest good" for the ••greatest number?" Pro- 
viding experience in the complexity of urban life is 
the purpose of the NABRU simulation. 

THE ACTIVITIES 

I. NABRU has the basic elements of a modern 
city. But neither location, orientation, nor 
scale are given. Having organized the group 
into four learns, each with a rnap, let them de- 
termine the scale (how many miles per inch?), 
orientation (which way is north?), and geo- 
graphic location (how far from the equator 
and what type of climate — cold/wet, hot/wet, 
cold/dry, hot/dry?). Each team should decide 
these things separately. Later, during the 
evaluation, you will probably want to discuss 
whether these factors made any difference. 

II. Each player should then receive a copy of the 
CHECKLIST FOR ANALYZING URBAN 
LIFE. Using the map of NABRU as their only 
evidence, the team should reach agreement as 
quickly as possible on a response to each of the 
social, economic, and political questions. This 
can be done by conventional debate until con- 
sensus is reached or by majority rule. The four 
teams may approach the decision-making 
process in different ways. 
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III. In the third phase, teams are to modernize 
NABRU. Each team may decide on another 
decision-making policy. Since the purpose is to 
make effective decisions regarding the mod- 
ernization of the city, team members should 
select the procedures which they feel will most 
benefit the people of NABRU. 

Teams should each receive the three sots of 
MODERNIZATION SUGGESTIONS: PEO- 
PLE (blue), STRUCTURES (red), and PRO- 
GRAMS (yellow). After shuffling all the cards 
together, they should be placed face down so 
that players can draw decisions-to-be-made. 
The modernization effort should be guided by 
the answers to the questions in the checklist 
analysis. For example, if the MODERNIZA- 
TION CARD instructs. "Locate a factory for 
100 workers." students should review the 
answer to the questions concerning the likely 
location of industry, its proximity to low- 
income residential areas, etc. 

Work through all the cards. Keep a record of 
what is decided. It will be a helpful reference 
afterwards when the playing of NABRU is 
analyzed and evaluated. [NOTE for leaders: 
You may wish arbitrarily to assign the same or 
different decision-making policies to each 
team. Four possible decision-making policies 
are: authoritarian (one person rule), authori- 
tarian (minority rule, predetermined), demo- 
cratic (majority rule), democratic (differen- 
tiated responsibilities dispersed among all the 
team members). When NABRU can be played 
several times it may be best not to structure 
teams rigidly the first time.] 

Once decision-making is established, system- 
atic play may begin. Choose a MODERNIZA- 
TION CARD, agree upon its disposition, then 
place card directly on the map of NABRU. 
Thus when the playing is fmished its results 
will be visible. Leave the cards in place when 
play is concluded. Allow people to observe how 
team's decisions differed. A spokesman for 
each team could explain to the others not only 
its placement of the cards, but also how the de- 
cision was reached. 

IV, Several world cities are described in the Field- 
staff' Perspectives provided with NABRU. Two 
metropolises — Singapore and Cairo — are dis- 
cussed in detail. In this fourth phase, partici- 
pants are encouraged to compare NABRU — 



as their team has modernized it — with either 
Cairo or Singapore. It is a going from the 
known to the unfamiliar and back again. The 
expected outcome is a more :>tructured looking 
at a real world city and an ability to describe 
and evaluate that real city's stage of develi>p- 
ment. 

Use the same questionnaire. CHECKLIST 
FOR ANALYZING URBAN LIFE, plus any 
additions your class has made. Students should 
have the option of selecting a new decision- 
making policy but otherwise the simulation 
procedure remains unchanged. 

V. Your next inquiry can focus on your own city 
or nearby urban area. Using the analytical 
strategies practiced on a hypothetic model — 
NABRU — and on a real but distant city, look 
at your loca^ situation. Comparisons can be 
done on a two-way or three-way basis as suits 
the abilities of the participants. Teams cuii re- 
main intact. Use the simulation procedures 
described previously. 

At the conclusion of the simulation, teams can 
again report to one another. Does the par- 
ticular real world city they studied influence 
their perceptions of the nearby urban situa- 
tion? 

(NOTE for leaders: You may want to have 
te-ms play the MODERNIZATION SUG- 
G)iSTIONS on a map of your own city or near- 
by urban area. This would make all three ciiy 
studies parallel and provide an opportunity for 
simulated decision-making locally.] 

VI. Debrieflng has occurred at the end of each 
phase. Now the entire global urbanization in- 
quiry through simulation can be reviewed and 
evaluated. Consider some of the questions be- 
low as a means to begin and guide discussion: 

1. How is NABRU like an actual world city? 

2. How has NABRU influenced your percep- 
tions of urban decision-making and urban 
living? 

3. How has NABRU affected your ability to 
use alternate perspectives in viewing urban 
situations? 
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4. How has the study of Singapore or Cairo in- 
influenced your perceptions and perspec- 
tives? Your study of a North American city? 

5. How would you describe the urban modern- 
ization processes? 

6. How would you describe the relationships 
between decision-making procedures and 
effects on urban life? 

7. What is your response to the statement, 
"Cities arc people. They are made by people 
and for people. Structures and programs 
exist only to serve people." 



BEST COPV Air;llABlE 

8. What is your response to the question, 
"Will rural to urban migration eventually 
destroy world cities?** 

9. In your view, what would the ideal world 
city look like? Where would it be located? 
How large would it be? What would it pro- 
vide? 

10. What is your relationship with the cities 
and urban areas of the world? 
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THEYUB 



"They arc a pitiful people." the visiting anthropologist remarked. "Rarely do they let 
their bodies rest." 

"After sleeping in their cubicles or little boxes, these people rush out in river-like 
streams. The males hasten to other boxes where they sit much of the time, though some 
move about briskly sipping a bitter 1 lack liquid which they brew. Females tend to 
remain in the night cubicle during much of the day. And among them the basic Yub 
ritual is highly refined and frequently repeated." 

"In the ceremony they enter oblong cubicles made of painted metal and these have 
the ability to roll about while being guided by the Yub seated nearest the fifth wheel. 
They propel themselves along strips of a black sticky material to very large cubicles 
where the temple rituals arc fulfilled. These structures are called SEROTS and they are 
filled with many objects, most of which are in very small cubicles shaped similarly to 
their sleeping quarters and the SEROTS themselves." 

But why. we interrupted, why do they behave in this manner? Are you certain that 
what you arc saying is correct? Did you actually live among them and observe over a 
long period of time? 

"Oh yes indeed. I was with them more than thirty of their years," the speaker re- 
plied." "As to the truth of my report, well. I have photographs and motion pictures, 
and documents written in their o*n symbolic language. I even have recordings of the 
soL'nds they make, if you care to listen." 

His cred-.bility had been accepted. He could go on without interruption and did. "In 
the SEROTS temples they run about picking up and putting down things. The 
transact! •«n whereby a Yub gives small pieces of matted fiber and metallic discs in 
return for the obif^cts contained in 'vhat they call SEXOB is the essence oftl.eir culture, 
its vei7 nen e center. They take their r.ame from the ceremony itself. It is tl .e Yub ritual 
and they arc the Yub people. They do other things, but in the Yub ceremony the full 
culture is exhibited most cleaily. It is something, I must confess, I quite enjoy watch- 
ing. And over the thirty years I observed I must have seen all but the most secret 
variations of the ceremony. 

"These, the secret affairs, apparently take place in the center and upper levels of the 
SEROTS. Once I tried to enter these chambe!S from which o.ie sees the persons in 
charge going and coming. A weapon-bearing official stopped me, pointed at a symbol 
picture a»id read it to me. 'SEEYOLPME YLNO," he said. Having no wish to frustrate 
them or violate a taboo. I left. What goes on behind those entrances I can"Ot report. All 
I have seen is the SEROTS attendants and officials carrying objects and SEXOB in and 
out. Oh yes. And they do carry the matted paper and metal discs into the inner 
chambers periodically. They have a system of high pitched sounds which arc used regu- 
larly when the YENOM is handled. These sounds with the ritual coughing and nose 
blowing iind many colored lights present quite a ceremony. People sway as they move 
around and frequenily cluster about displays of objecti made to resemble their body 
parts and spraying centers where essences are dispensed from brightly colored vials by 
a device which requires a rapid squeezing motion. It's quite something to see. 
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"And now. if I may be excused, I think it is near our rest time. Shall »ve retire to our 
spheres and return here tomorrow. I am anxious to share with you more of my observa- 
tions of the Yub. In their language I wilt say farewell. EYB EYBDOOG." 

Who are the Yub? 

How are you related to the Yub? 

How would you describe other Yub behaviors and beliefs and interactions? 
From what other perspectives can the Yub be perceived? 
How is tliis report on the Yub accurate or otherwise? 

Given an assignment to write an essay about cultures which coexist with the Yub, who 
would yoi! choose? ECILOP? YPPIH? SEEKNAY? TNAHCREM? STNARGIM? 
ETELHTA? Others? What wculd you write? 
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LISTS OF FIELDTEST PARTICIPANTS: 
INITIAL AND FINAL 
Fieldtest Teacher Participants as of February 197 
Fieldtest Teacher Participants as of June 1^74 
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ALABAMA 

• Mrs. Wynoll Burroughs 
Tuscc.oosa High Schoul 
915 ISth Street 

-*> Tuscaloosa. Alabama 35401 

- Frank J. Colcmnn 
1120 North Drive 
Mobile. Alabama 36603 

James Hudson 
Druid High Schoul 
1715 32nd Avenue 
Tuscaloosa. Alabama 35401 

George M. Jackson 
913 N. WUson Avenue 
Prichard. Alabama 36610 

Mrs. Linda Pearl Jones 
905 15th Street 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35401 

Mrs. Areola B. King 
2263 St. Stephens Road 
Mobile. Alabama 36617 

Mrs. Irei e Llttii; 
Tuscaloosa Hl^ii Soho«)l 
<»05 15* h Street 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35401 

GaryCMcGill 
Austin High School 
' Danville Road 
• Decatur, Alabama 33601 

' Louise?. Min ton 
Austin High School 
Danville Road 
Decatur, Alabama 33601 

— Mrs. Margaret B. Nettles 
Box 6 

Grand Bay, Alabama 33641 

Mrs. Charlere Patrick 
Tuscalons 1 High Scho«)l 
905 13ih Street 
Tu»caloosa, Abba.Tia 35401 

• Richard WaHacc Rhone . 
Tuscaloosa Hiijh School 
905 loth Street 
Tuscalocsa. Alabama 35401 

O . Ltndj G. Tcd'lvr 
ERJC Decatur Hi^'K 5'.h(/ol 

Decatur. Alabam.i 35601 
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r Mrs. Ruby K.Thompkins 
•100-S Carton Street 
Mobile. Alabama 36000 

Mrs. Evelyn I. Ttmberlake 
Decatur High School 
Decatur. Alabama 35601 

CALIFOR>aA 

Kenneth G. Crump 
Department Chairman, SS 
Homestead High School 
P.O. Box F 

Sunnyvale, California 94087 



Ellise L. Holman 

46 Oak Mtn. Ct. 

San Rafael, California 94903 

Stephen H. Holman 
Redv^rood High School 
Larkspur, California 94939 

Daysie R.Holt 
Cupertino High School 
P.O. Box F 

Sunnyvale. Ca^ ^ornia 94087 

COLORADO 

Jack Fiedler 
Scott Carpenter HS 
7031 Lipan Street 
Denver, Colorado 80221 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr. Rosario Lucca 
Secondary School 
470 Maple Avtnue 
Hartford, Connecticut 06114 

FLORIDA 

Mrs. Rose Marie Coe 
Miami Norland Sr. High School 
1050 NW 195 Street 
Miami, Florida 33169 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Ransom 
5 to S. Hercuh.^ Avenue 
Clear vater, Florida 33.>16 

Mrs. I<essic Rochelle 
Horace O'Bryant JHS 
1105 Leon .Street 
Key West. Florida 33040 
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Mrs. Brenda Stevens 
- Key West High School f: 
2100 Flagler Avenue 
Key West. Florida 33040 

Mrs. Carol Miranda 
Secondary School 
1601 N.\V.60thStr»?et 
Miami. Florida 33142 

GEORGIA • 

Mrs. Anno Bradberry 
Gordon High School 
41190 \V,illing;o:u Drive 
Decatur, Ceorgin 3u032 

. Mr. Tom Davis 
Stone Mounti'in High School 
52C5 Mimosa Street 
Stone Moun^in. Georgia 300Si4 

Mrs. RoJa R. Hadky 
681 Fielding Lane. S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 3C311 

Miss Margaret Lambert 
Sylvan High School 
1461 Sylvan Road. S\V 
Atlanta, Georgia 3C31Q 

Mrs. Mary B. Mangham 
1080 Euclid Avenue, NE 
Wm. A. Bass i^i ;h School 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 

Mr.Georg' Meadows 
Walker Ki-h School 
1804 Bou^derorest Rd.SE 
Atlanta, Georgia 30316 

Miss Donna Milii?r 
Tucker High School 
5036 La Vista Rojd 
Tucker, Georgia 30084 

Mrs. Carolyn S. Powell 
3399 Collier Drive. NW 
Atlanta. Georgia 30331 

Hilton Smith 

165 Walker Strc^ft. S.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30324 

Ms. BethStedman 
North Fullun Hi?h S<;hou; 
2890 North Ful:«*n Drive. Nil 
Atlanta, Georgia 30Ci)3 



Mr*KrcdT«rry 
Ukoside High School 
3801 BriarcUffRoad.NE 
Atlanta, Georgia 30329, 

S^XANA 

Mrs* Carol S. Lehman 
East Columbus Street 
Martinsville, Indiana 46131 

Joan Mower 
Secondary School 
4901\V.Gadsen 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46224 

James L. Nay 

Columbus Cast High School 
Marr Road 

Columbus Indiana 47201 

MARYUiND 

Ben F.Collins 
Secondary School 
Piscataway Road 
Clinton, Maryland 20733 

Theodore A.MacDonald 
Secondary School 
10,000 Allcntown Road 
Oxon Hill Maryland 20022 

MASSACHUSETTS 

* Mr. Ronald N. Normand 
Old Rochester Regional JHS 
Marion Road 

Mattapoisett. Massachusetts 02739 

Edward J. Walsh 
. Old Rochester Regional JHS 
Marion Rod 

Mattapoisett, Massachusetts 02739 

MICHIGAN 

Sister Barbara Kearins 
Academy of the Sacred Heart 
1250Ken5ingtcn 

Bloomfield Hills. Michigan 4S013 

MINNESOTA 

Gene Mecheike 
Morris Senior High School 
401 Univer-iity Avenue 
Morris, Minnesou 5W67 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 

John P. GuaHno 

Bank Street JHS 

LebanoHt New Hampshire 03766 

Frank Miles 
Hanover High School 
ilanover. New Hampshire 03755 

Paula LWakelin 
Bank Street JHS 
Lebanon, New Hampshire 03766 

NEW YORK 

• 

(P Joanne Bnlzar 
. . 0 Thomas Speedy 
: (s> W. David Moore 

H.W. Schroeder High School 

875 Ridge Road 

Webster. New York 14580 

Frederick Craven 
Northpower High School 
LaurilHill Road 
Northporl, New York 1176^^ 

& Mrs. Judith Crossin;; 
Wilson J un'or High School 
^ - 501 Genesee Street 
' Rochester, New York 146U 

O Sybil Davis 

North Syracuse High School 
North Syracuse. New York 13212 

O Charles D. Fallon 

Frederick Douglass JHS 
940 Fernwood Park 
Rochester, New York 14609 

© Mrs. Verna S. Fancett 
y Jamesville DeWitt High School 
DeWitt. New York 13214 

John Anthony Fodera 
200 Clinton Avenue 
Staten Island 
New York 10301 

O iJarbara R. Francis 
Secondary Schof)! 
164 Alexander Street 
Rochester. New York 14607 

O Bruce G. Grieshaber 
• W. Genesee Sr. High Schoo.' 
5201 W. Genesee Street 
CamUlus. New York 13031 



O Mrs. Cathy Grunor 
• • Van Antwerp Middle School ~ 
Story Avonuo 

Schenectady. New York 12309 

O Helen M.Killory 
. Clary JHS 

Amidon Drive 

Syracuse. New York 13202 

O Charles Kochhelser 

• H.W. Schroeder High School 
875 Ridge Road 

. Webster, New York 14580 

O Robert J. Ulley • 
Cicero High School 
^ Route 31 

* Cicero. New York 13039 

• Bertram L. Linder 
Adlai Stevenson HS 
Lafayette Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10473 

(3 Robert Lomicka 
9th Grade School 
East Syracuse-Mlnoa 
Minoa. New York 13116 

Conrad H. Peacock 
Corcoran High School 
' 919 Glenwood Avenue 
Syracuse. New York 13207 

Sidney A. Hoyden 
South Shore High School 
6505 Flatlands Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11236 

O IdaSpir^wk 

319 Highgate Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 14215 

Richard W.Streb 
Northport High Schoi.i 
Northport. New York 11768 

Q MissAinoTuru 

Wilson Junior H'gh School 
501 Genesee Street 
Rochester. New York 14611 

O Mrs. Ellen Yokel 

Wilson Junior High School 
501 Genesee Street 
Rochester. New York Utill 



.NORTH CAROUNA 

Mrs. Jane AUston 
Stanford JHS 

Hillsborough. North Carolina 21278 

Mrs. Earle M* Uutchins 

Route 1 > 

ElonCoMcge 

North Carolina 27244 

Dr. Helen Miller 

High Point CcntralHS 

801 Ferndalo Blvd. 

Hifih Point. North Carolina 27262 

OREGON 

Richard Mase 
Adams High School 
6700 NE39ih Avenue 
Portland. Oregon 97211 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lawrence K. Davis 
Lower Merion Hii^h School 
245 Montgomery Avenue 
Ardmore. Pennsylvania 19003 

Dariel L. DiBono 
.Montgomery & Church Road 
Ardmore. Pennsylvania 19003 

Thomas Fisher 
Harriton High School 
Rosemont. Pennsylvania 19010 

Richard W. Mu^ser 
Secondary School 
21798. Queen Street 
York, Pennsylvania 17402 

SiSter Diana Taufer 
Canevin Hi^^h School 
2700 Morange Road 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15205 

RHODE ISLAND 

Charles C. Gosselink 
Moses Brow n ?rhool ^ 
250 Lioyd Avenue 
Providence. Rhode Island 02906 
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. • 

Jim Du* can 
Ridgeway High School 
2009 Ridgeway Uoud 
Mcjfnphis, Tennessee 3S13d 

Parley M. Hill 
' ' 312-iLadbrook Drive 
Me.aphis. Tennessee 38338 

Josephine Hughes 
Treadwell High School 
920 N. Highland 
Memphis, Tennessee 38122 

Jacquelyn L. Irvinn 

2870 Deadrick 

Memphis. Tennessee 38114 

Ms. Mary Maskey 
Overton ?Iigh School 
1770 Lanier Lan(» 
Memphis. Tennessee 38117 



Mrs. Catherine C. Pickle 
1591 Pennsylvania Avenue 




. i'lemphis.Tenti.'ssee 38109 

Mrs. Wilma Trezevant 
OvertoniIig!rSch<>oI 
1770 Lanier Lane 
Memphis. Tennessee 38117 

^ Robert Lee Wafter 
• 3200 Mt. Olive 

Memphis. Tennessee 38lv8 

TEXAS 

Vernon L?e Norris 
1501 Quincy 
Plainview High School 
Plainv'ew. Texas 79U72 

VERMONT 

Martin Smit 
Oxbow Hi^h School 
Bradford. Vermont OU033 

WESTVIHGINU 

Ronald E. Alvuro 
P.O. Eox 788 
Keyscr High School 
K«yser. W. Va. 26726 



......David Cooper. 

Petersburg High School 
Poter(iburg.\V.Va. 26547 

Allan T.LaRue 
Piedmont High School 
2nd Street 

Piedmont. W.Va. 26730 

Joseph Painter 
Petersburg High School 
Petersburg. W. Va. 26847 

Mr. David Jones 
Petersburg High School 
Petersburg. \V. Va. 26847. 

Virginia E.McKonzie 
Fort Ashby High School 
Port Ashby. W.Va. 26719 

Linton Sites 
Petersburg High School 
Petersburg. W. Va. 26847 

CANAL ZONE 

Joe Norte n 
Balboa High School 
BoxC 

Balboa. Canal Zone 



CANADA 

Mr. James W. McColeman 
College Heights. S.S. 
371 College Avenue. W 
Guelph, Ontario 
Canada 

N. Paul Sabharwal 
Ft. Saskatchewan HS 
P.O.Pox 126'? 
TOBlPO 

Fort Saskatchewan. Alberta 
Canada 



MEXICO 

Mrs. Bcvrrlc*! Van Der Mersch 
Missouri 355 Ote 
Col. Del Valle 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico 
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kSlO Foothill Blvd. 
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ALABAMA 

Charteno Boykin 
BC Rain High School 
8125 Dauphin Island Pkwy. 
MobUe. Alabama 36605 



LonCee 

Shaw High School 
5960 Arlberg Street 
Mobile. Alabama 36608 



James Hudson 
.West Lawn Jr. HS 
22800 32nd Avenue 
Tuscfloosai Alabama 35401 

George M.Jackson 
Vigor High School 
913 N. Wilson Avenue 
Prichard. Alabama 36610 

Mrs. Areola B. King 
TouIninvilleH.S. 
2263 St. Stephens Road 
Mobile. Alabama 36617 

•J Louise P. Minton 

Austin High School 
Janvillo Rw <f- 

Decatur. Alabama 35601 

• 

Howard Morris 
Decatur High^chool 
Decatur, Alabama 33601 



Mrs. Margaret B. Nettles 
Mobile County H.S. 
Box 6 

Grand Bay. Alabama 35641 

Richard Wallace Rhone 
Tuscaloosa High School 
90515th St-eet 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35401 

Linda G. Tedder 
Decatur High School 
Decatur. Alabama 35601 

Mrs. Ruby K. Thompkins 
Murphy High School 
100-S Carlen Street 
Mobile, Alabama 36606 



Mrs, Evelyn L Timberlake 
Decatur High School 
Decatur, Alabama 35601 

David Tossetn 
Druid High School 
171532nd Avenue 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35401 

CAUFORNIA 

Kenneth G. Crump 
Department Chairman, SS 
Homestead High School 
P.O. Box F 

Sunnyvale, California 94087 

Ellise L. Holman 
46- OakMiu r t t. ^SF JH S 
Sw>4lftfft<rireaHfornia-.94903- J 

Stephen R. Holman 
Redwood High School 
Larkspur, California 94939 

DaysieR. Holt 
Cupertino High School 
P.O. Box F 

Sunnyvale, California 94087 

COLORADO 

Jack Fiedler 
Scott Carpenter HS 
7031 Lipan Street 
Denver, Colorado 80221 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr. Rosario Lucca 
Secondary School 
470 Maple Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 06114 

FLORIDA 

Mrs. Rose Marie Coe 
Miami Norland Sr. High School 
1050 NW 195 Street 
Miami, Florida 33169 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Ransom 
540 S. Hercules Avenue 
Clearwater. Florida 33516 

Mrs. %essie Rochelle 
;ioraceO'BryantJnS 
1105 Leon Street 
Key West. Florida 33040 



Mrs. Brenda Stevens 
Key West High School 
2100 Flagler Avenue 
Key West, Florida 33040 

Mrs. Carol Miranda 
Secondary School 
1801 RW. 60th Street 
Miami, Florida 33142 

GEORGIA 



Mrs. Anne Bradberry 
Stone Mountain H.S. 
Stone Mountain, Georgia 30084 

Mrs. Jackie Franklin 
Lakeside High School 
3801 BriarcliffRoad. NE 
Atlanta, Gooreia 30329 

Mrs. Rosa R. Hadley 
681 Fielding Lane. S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30311 

. Mrs. Carol Kettle 
Tucker High School 
5036 La Vista Road 
Tucker, Georgia 30084 

Miss Margaret Lambert 
Sylvan High School 
1461 Sylvan Road. SW 
Atlanta, Georgia 30310 

Mrs. Mary B. Mangham 
1080 Euclid Avenue. NB 
Wm. A. Bass High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 

Mrs. Ruby Jo Mason 
Avondale High School 
1192 Clarendon Rd. 
Avondale Estate, Georgia 30002 

Mrs. Carolyn S. Powell 
3399 Collier Drive. NW 
Atlanta, Georgia 30331 

1 . Mrs. Cassie Sanders 
Shamrock High School 
3100 Mt. Olive 
Decatur. Georgia 30033 

Hilton Smith 

165 Walker Street. S.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30324 



Ms.BothStedman 
North Fulton High School 

" 2390 North Fulton Drive. NE 

Atlanta. Georgia 3030S 

INDIANA 

Mrs. Carol S, Lehman f'^f^rt^'^'''' 
/ ¥'Sf East Columbus Street . 

MartinsviUe* Indiana 46151 

Joan Mower 
Secondary School 
4901 W. Gadsen 
IndianapoIiSi Indiana 46224 

James L. Nay 

Columbus East High School 
Marr Road 

Columbus, Indiana 47201 



King Philip Rcpional Hi(rh School 
Wrenthara, Mass* 02903 

NEWHAMPSHIRB 



MARYLAND 

Ben P.Collins 
Secondary School 
Piscataway Road 
Clintont Maryland 20735 

Theodore A.MacDonald 
Secondary School 
10,000 Allentown Road 
Oxon Hill, Maryland 20022 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Ronald N. Normand 

Old Rochester Regional JHS 

Marion Road 

Mattapoisett, Massachusetts 02739 

Edward J. Walsh 

Old Rochester Regional JHS 

Marion Rod 

Mattapoisett. Massachusetts 02739 

MICHIGAN 

Sister Barbara Kearins 
Academy of the Sacred Heart 
1250 Kensington 

BloomfieldHiUs, Michigan 48013 

MINNESOTA 

Gene Mechelke 
Morris Senior High School 
401 University Avenue 
Morris, Minnesota 56267 



JohnP.Guarino 
Bank Street JHS 
Lebanon, New Hampshire 03766 

Frank Miles 
Hanover High School 
Hanover* New Hampshire 03X55 

NEW YORK 

Joanne Balzar 

Thomas Speedy 

W, David Moore 

H.W. Schroeder High School 

875 Ridge Road 

Webster, New York 14580 

Frrierick Craven 
V<Nef(bpa\^X High School 
LaurilHill Road 
Northport, New York 11768 

Mrs. Judith Crossing ^ 
Wilson Junior High School 
50LGenesee,Street 
R^hes^efTNewYork 14611 

Sybil Davis 

North Syracuse High School 
North Syracuse, New York 13212 

Charles D. Fallon 
Frederick Douglass JHS 
940 Fernwood Park 
Rochester, New York 14609 

Mrs. VernaS. Fancett 
Jamesville DeWitt High School 
DeWitt, New York 13214 

John Anthony Fodera 
200 Clinton Avenue 
Staten Island 
New York 10301 

Barbara H. Francis 
Secondary School 
164 Alexander Street 
Rochesttr, New York 14607 

Bruce G. Crieshabcr 
W. Genesee Sr. High School 
5201 W. Genesee Street 
Xamillus. Neiv York 13031 



Mr8« Cathy Gruner 

Van Antwerp Middle School 

dtory Avenue 

Schenectady, New York 12309 

Helen M.Killory 

CiaryJHS 

Amidon Drive 

Syracuse, New York 13202 

Charles Kochheiser 
H.W. Schroeder High School 
.875 Ridge Road 
Webster. New York 14580 

Robert J. Lalley 
Cicero High School 
Route 31 

Cicero, New York 13039 

• 

Bertram L. Linder 
Adlai Stevenson HS 
Lafayette Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10473 

Robert Lomicka 
9th Grade School 
East Syracuse*Minoa 
Minoa, New York 13116 

Conrad H. Peacock 
Corcoran High School 
919 Glenwood Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13207 

Sidney A. Royden 
South Shore High School 
6565 Flatlands Avenue 
Brooklyn. New York 11236 



Ida Spirawk ^ ^ aj * M 51 



319-Highgnto Avenue 
B u ffal o , Nuw Y ui k44 2tfr' 

Patricia Driscoll 
SS Department 
Northport High School 
Northport. New York 11788 



NORTH CAROLINA 



TENNESSEE 



TEXAS 



Mrs. Jdno AlUton 
Stanford JHS 

Hillsborough, North Carolina 27278 

Mrs. Earle M. Hutchins 
Route 1 
Eton College 
North Carolina 27244 

Dr. Helen Miller 

High Point Central HS 

801 PerndaleBlvd. 

High Point. North Carolina 27262 

OREGON 

Richard Mase 
Adam? !Iigh School 
6700 NK 39th Avenue 
Portland. Oregon 97211 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lawrence R. Davis 
Lower Mcrion High School 
245 Montgomery Avenue 
Ardmore» Pennsylvania 19003 

Daniel L. DiBono 
302 Garden Road 
Orcland. Pennsylvania 19075 

Thomas Fisher 

iJsexites "igh School Harrington 

Rosemont, Pennsylvania 19010 

Richard W. Musser 
Secondary School 
2179 S. Queen Street 
York, Pennsylvania 17402 

Sister Diana Taufcr 
Canevin High School 
2700 Morange Road 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15205 

RHODE ISLAND 

Charles G. Gosselink 

Moses Brown School 

250 Lloyd Avenue 

Providence, Rhode Island 02906 



ERIC 



Peter Graham 
Mitchell Road HS 
658 Mitchell Road 
Memphis. Tennessee 38109 

Mrs. Geraldine B. Harris 
Hamilton High School 
1478 Wilson 

Memphis. Tennessee 38106 



Farley M. Hill 
Oak Haven High School 
3124 Ladbrook Drive 
Memphis. Tennessee 38338 

Mrs. Erncstina HoUiman 
Southside High School 
1880 Prospect Street 
Memphis. Tennessee 38106 



Ms. Mary Maskey 
Overton I^igh School 
1770^tfnicr Lane 
M(jrlT^his. Tennessee 38117 

Miss Elizabeth Newbell 
White Station High School 
514 S. Perkins 
Memphis. Tennessee 38117 

Mrs. Mary B. Smith--^ 
Central Hi^ School 
306 So^tth HcUcvue 
Mpr^is. Tennessee 38104 

Mrs. Wilmoth Trezevant 
Overton High School 
1770 Lanier Lane 
Memphis. Tennessee 38117 

Mrs. Betty C. Washburn 
Northside High School 
1212 Vollintine 
Memphis. Tennessee 38107 



Mrs. Carrie Jo Williams 
Westside High School 
3389 Dawn Drive 
Memphis. Tennessee 38127 

Mrs. Maxine Scales 
Westwood High School 
4480 Westmont Road 
Memphis, Tenn. 38109 



Vernon Lee Norris 
1501 Quincy 
Plainview High School 
Plainview, Texas 79072 

VERMONT 

Martin Smit 
Oxbow High School 
Bradford. Vermont 05033 

WESTVIBGINIA 

Ronald E. Alvaro 
P.O. Box 788 
Key^er High School 
Xeyser.W.Va. 26726 

David Cooper 
Petersburg High School 
Petersburg. W.Va. 26847 

Allan T. LaRuc 
Piedmont High School 
2nd Street 

Piedmont. W.Va. 26750 

Joseph Painter * 
iPetcrsburg High School 
Petersburg. W. Va. 26847 

Mr. David Jones 
Petersburg High School 
Petersburg. W.Va. 26847 

Virginia E. McKcnzie 
Fort Ashby High School 
Fort Ashby. W.Va. 26719 

Linton Sites 
Petersburg High School 
Petersburg. W. Va. 26847 



CANAL ZONE 

Joe Norton 
Balboa High School 
BoxC 

Balboa. Canal Zone 



CANADA 



MEXICO 



Mr. James W. McColeman 
College Heights. S.S. 
871 College Avenue, W 
Guolph. Ontario 
Canada 



N.PaulSabharwal 
Ft. Saskatchewan HS 
P.O.Box 1262 
TOBIPO 

Fort Saskatchewan, Alberta 
Canada 



Mrs. Beverlee Van Der Mersch 
Missouri 555 Ote 
CoLDelValle 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico 



The ICSSP staff would appreciate being advised of any changes of address in this list. 



- APPENDIX G - 



LISTS OF PROJECT POLICY COMMITTEE AND 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

POLICY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

Charles F. Gallagher, Director of Studies, AUFS 
Alan W. Horton, Executive Director, AUFS 
Garlan E. Hoskin, Executive Associate, AUFS 
James M. Oswald, Director, School Programs, AUFS 
Dennison I. Rusinow, Associate Director, AUFS 
Manon L. Spitzer, Editor, AUFS 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

James Becker, Indiana University 

Donald Bragaw, Chief, Bureau of SS, New York State 
Department of Education 

Frances Link, Curriculum Development Associates 

Alan Lockwood, University of Wisconsin 

Howard Mehlinger, Indiana University 

Stanley Wronski, Michigan State University 



- APPENDIX H - 

LIST OF PROJECT EVALU\TORS 

James N. Becker, Indiana University 

Louis Dupree, AUFS - Oxford University 

William M. Ilering, Jr., University of Illinois 

Philip Hollandf UeKalb County Schools, Georgia 

Robert C. Johnson, University of Denver 

Roger Johnson, University of South Florida, Tampa 

Judith P. Kasper, Indiana University 

Dana Kurfman, Prince George's County Public Schools, 

Maryland 

(Tan Tiong Li at, Singapore) 

Frances Link, Curriculum Development Associates, 

Washington 

Richard F. Newton, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Anthony J. Petrillo, Jefferson County Public Schools, 

Colorado 

Peter Scharf, Harvard, Human Development Center 
Charles Thompson, Harvard, Human Development Center 
Don T. Tubbs, Memphis City Schools 
Jan L. Tucker, Florida International University 



APPENDIX I 

LIST OF STAFF OF THE INTERCULTURAL S0> . STUDIES PROJECT 

FOR SECONDARY SCHOOi.0 

Director, Garlan E. Hoskin**** 

Principal Investigator, James M. Oswald* 

Assistant Investigator, William R. Thames** 

Editor, Manon L. Spitzer** 

Secretaries, Elizabeth Tate*** 

Dorothy Watts*** 
Mabel Towns end*** 

Mailing Services, Richard Hackett**** 

Composition, Ann Adams*** 

Dana Major*** 

Graphics, Lloyd Hickman*** 



* Full-time on project budget 
** Half-time on project budget 
*** Part-time on project budget 
**** Not on project budget 



